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The Week. 


Ine amount of impression made by Wigyins’s 
prediction on the public mind is, like spiri 
tualism, a striking illustration of the small ex 
tent to which the masses are still influenced 
by what is called the scientific spirit. His 
performance bad all the marks of quackery. 
The events he predicted were prodigious. His 
storm was not simply to be a March storm of 
considerable severity, visiting a limited area 
of the earth’s surface, but a world 
traversing a large portion of the globe, in both 
hemispheres, and working devastation the like 
of which on a great scale had not been record- 
ed. A great deal of attention has been de- 
voted by the scientific men of all nations 
during the Jast thirty years to the means of 
forecasting changes iu the weather, or, in other 
words, to the discovery of the law of wind 
and rain, but nothing has as yet been revealed 
to make predictions of any kind of weather 
for more than forty-eight hours in ad- 
vance anything better than vague conjecture. 
But the processes by which all that is known 
has been reached are concealed from nobody 
any more than the processes of experimenta- 
tion in chemistry and electricity. There is no 
pretence of anything supernatural in them. 
The children are now al! taught in the schools 
that the secrets of nature are to be got at either 
by experiment or observation, and are taught to 
distrust anybody who says he can explain natu 
ral phenomena ina way only known to himself. 
They are taught, too, that astrology is hum 
bug; that the notion that the position or move 
ments of the planets influence human life or 
human affairs is, like witcheraft, gross delu 
sion, and that any one who gets money by it is 
an impostor. 
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storm, 


Wiggins, however, bas not only come for 
ward claiming private and exclusive informa 
tion about natural phenomena three months 
before their occurrence, obtained from sources 
known only to himsclf, and not open to every 
scientific man, but has had no difficulty in 
getting hundreds of thousands to believe bim, 
and many to regulate their business according 
to his advice. Not content with this, he has 
revived the claims of astrology, as part of 
his own system, and has made the planets 
share by their movements in the creation of 
arthly storms, without apparently shaking 
the faith of his dupes one iota. To crown all, 
too, he made his prediction so vast and re 
markable that there could apparently be no 
escape for him if it failed ; but the more ab 
surd his talk became, the more effect it had 
What made all this the more amazing was 
that he had already tried his hand as a weather 
prophet and had utterly broken down, and 
had had to confess that he bad miscarried 
through some prodigious mistake, such as, if 
we remember rightly, taking the wrong side 
of the earth in making his calculations. He is 


at this moment, too, after having been again 


exposed, utterly unabashed, and not without 





reason, and is showing so little respect for 
the intelligence of his victims as to ma 
tain that two little storms of th rdinary 
March kind, which « irred Satu 
Newfoun {, and on » N Cur 
were really the great world: pervading hurrieat 
which he bid them prepare for 

Nothing very interesting has oceurred in 
What we may eall the court-room branch of 
the Star-route trial, but the outside part of the 
‘ease’ has been vigorously pushed forward 
Rerdell has made public a ‘statement 
relation to the Belford cheek, in which he 
gives further information about it, and di 


clares that he learned from Dorsey and others 
that it was given to Belford to pay tor losses 
at cards on a railroad journey, and was entered 
on the books as a *‘ mail” disbursement. To 
meet this, Dorsey has also given the public a 
statement, in which he denies emphatically 
What ‘‘the perjurer” declares that the 
card story is a lie from beginning to end, and 


says 


somewhat obscurely explains it as being *‘ the 
natural outgrowth of the usual infamy of trans 
mitted power.” To clinch the matter, and *‘ nail 
the lie to the counter " more effectually, he 
committed an assault in the course of the day 
on Judge Lilley, anold man of seventy, whom 
he accused of inducing Rerdell to come forward 
asa witness. According tothe Judge’s account, 
he was struck in the 
and kicked in the abdomen by the ex-Senator 
This way of 
which has been ruled out in court, 


face, kuocked down, 


is a new in evidence 


getting 


ind nobody 


is better qualitied to manage this branch of 
his case than 
know whether the Court bas no cor 


Dorsey. We are curious to 


a desperado such as he when he is actually on 
trial. 


A good deal of criticism has been visited 
upon Secretary Folger for allowing his gold 
balance to fall some S40,Q00 000) sit h 
came into office, through haste to redeem tf 
interest-bearing debt, and especially for issu 


ing a call for $15,000,000 of bonds to be 
sented on the Ist of May. It would. we thonk 


have been more prudent to restore this $15.4 


000 tothe gold reserve. Thr Pposife pos is 
been ad ypted, probably on tl beory 1 
considering our widely extended territory i 
scattered populatior 4 smaller reserv s 
needed against the demand notes of tt Gov 
ernment (zgreenbacks) than is deemed neces 
sary inthe more densely populated countries 
of Europe. There is 1 ther wav to ac 

for so considerable a « rture frot poliey 


of the Department heretofore. Whether Mr 
Folger’s Pp iey be correct or otherwise, there 
can be littl doubt that the accumulation of 
lo meet the bond-call maturing in 


May is one of the « 


money 
ntributing 
present stringency in money 

only cause, perhaps not the princip 
it happens to come ata time when there is a 
heavy drain of currency to the 


the treasury accumulation is not intended to 
re place the reserve, but to redeem $15,000,000 


of bonds at a fixed date, it would seem to be 
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so nearly balanced that the movement of 
specie between London and New York will 


be determined entirely by the movements of 


American securities, If London buys mote 
American railway stocks and bonds than she 
sells, specie will) continue to come this 
wav in pay forthem. On the contrary, 1f she 


1) . 
selis more t 


vuuvs, she will get her pay 
bv the balance of trade on the interchange of 


commodities Higher rates of interest for 


money have prevailed here during the past 
week, and this, too, has favored the move 
ment hither of specie 


from Londot The 


cause of the advance in rates has been mainly 


the creased demand at the West for money 
to move gtain, bogs, and cattle, which may 
” OS ited vy the fact that the rivals 
ot Train i! thie sevel princely il Wi tern 
points tt st week in March, were nearly 
Quadruple what thev we tl first week 
n | ruary This mov ent, however, is 
now d shing. The farmers will present 
ly preparations for spr 
Ww . \ 1 kK 1 ] The 
\ curt vy will soon oward 
New \ < balances her 
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s both s d enders 
t f the er lias ni 
s | - lof the lattcr to the 
West it unless the money market 1s manipu 
rest of the bears in the stock 
1 ‘ bank sta itis likely to showa 
rain ral tenders and specie in the next 
tw weeks Phe stock market bas been 
stronger the past week, and prices bave 
been steadily creeping up for two weeks past, 
the av ave advance in that time being from 
to > per cent. on the most active stocks 


There is no mystery about the date when 
bank takes effect, al 
though it seems strange that Congress should 
bave legislated that the 


ceases to take effect from the first of January, 


the rej al of th lax 


backward so tax 
1883, while all the other internal-revenue taxes 
continue till May or June. When the original 
bill passed the House last year it was intended 
to keep the bank tax in force till the following 
January; that is, some six months after the 


Q2Q2 


probable enactment of the law The senate 


did not pass the bill, but proceeded to amend 
it by attaching a tariff bill to it, and adjourned 
in August without action upon its own amend 


i 
ment When the bill this 
tarilf branch of the bill monopo 
both 
regards the 
Otherwise the 
en continued until 
until the Ist 


came up wean 
winter, the 


lized attention in houses, and the incon 


gruity of dates as bank tax was 


apparently not noticed tax 


would undoubtedly have b 
the close of the 


of January, I8S4, 


half year, if not 


The late his dona 
tions for the promotion of education in the 


South, besides other gifts, placed 1,000,000 of 


George Peabody, among 


Mississippi bonds, amounting with interest to 
The Mis 
sissippians being beneficiaries of the trust, it was 
thought by the trustees that the State might, un- 


&1, 100,000, in the bands of trustees. 


der the circumstances, be induced to take some 
notice of them. Accordingly, in 1871, a memo 
rial was sent to the Governor and the presiding 
both 
No response of any direct kind was received, 
but the memorial 
good deal of 
to the 
adopted, absolutely prohibiting the redemp 
the shrewd 


ollicers of branches of the Legislature 
excited a 
amendment 


seems to have 
for an 


shortly 


attention, 
Constitution was afterward 
tion and payment of these bonds ; 
Mississippians drawing in the same year the 
for the benefit of 
the Peabody 
this neat little opera 
did discourage the trus 
for, the Boston Advertiser, 
which publishes these facts, calls ‘fine tact,” 
they got Chief 


sum of $10,000 in cash, 
their 


fund. Strange to say, 


school children, from 


tion not altogether 


tees, with what 


Justice Manning, of Louisiana, 


to go to the capital of Mississippi and urge 
upon the Legislature to make some provi 
sion for these bonds. The Chief - Justice 
has now made his report, in which he 


says there no hop In private life, he 
says, th iction of the State is ‘deplor Ry 
but there is no public manin Mississippi who 


sub 


is more than 


would dare to bring forward a bill on the 
ject; indeed, the 


olfset by th 


private gloom 
public anger among the politi- 
cians Whenever the 
The more cash they yet from the 
Peabody fund for the 


date drawn $60,728), the angrier they get. 


idea of paying the debt is 
suggested 
schools (they have up to 
Tact 
has about the same effect upon them that it 
would have on a contidence operator who has 
got beyond the reach of the law with his plun 


der. 


The facility and the frequency of divorce in 
the Eastern States are such that societies are 
&rganizing to discourage the practice, as there 
are associations to prevent intemperance in 
other things, as, for instance, whiskey-drink 
ing. In a lecture in the Centre Church of 
New Ilaven, on Sunday, the Rev. 8. R. Dyke, 
Secretary of the New England Divorce Re 
form League, presented some startling sta 
It appears that while in the year 1849 
there were only 91 divorces in Connecticut, now 


tistics. 
the average is 440 a year. The population of 
tue State has increased less than 70 per cent. in 
thirty years, while the number of divorces has 


In Connecticut 
the ratio of divorces to marriages is 1 to 10.4, 
1 to 13, in Massachusetts 1 to 21, 


increased nearly 500 per cent. 


in Vermont 
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and in Rhode Island 1 to 10; while New 
Hampshire, which is sometimes regarded as 
the type of bucolic simplicity and primitive 
purity of manners, stands first on the list with 

Maine follows hard 
The lec- 
turer said that ‘ by practising monogamy only 
could the This 
is a perfectly just remark, but we have been 


a ratio of 1 to 9, though 
after, with about the same figures, 


social fabric be maintained.” 
read such observa 
Utah rather than 
The work of re- 


accustomed to hear and 
tions on the society of 
ou that of New England. 
forming the Mormons certainly ought to goon, 
but something needs to be done in a similar di 
rection inthe older parts of the country. United 
legislative mea 
Saints 


would be 


States Senators might urge 


sures concerning the Latter-Day more 
boldly, and a certain moral force 
added to the measures, if Mr. Dyke’s statistics 
did not show so large a proportion of sinners 
among these Senators’ own constituents. 

Mr. Grimsley, the foreman of the Charlotte 
(N. C.) Journal, walked into the press-room of 
the Observer, of the same place, the other night, 
and ‘‘ without saying a word,” says the Ob 
server, ‘fell upon our pressman with a knife.” 
He stabbed or ‘‘ 
blow being aimed directly at the heart, and 


cut” him three times, the last 
would have proved fatal but for ‘‘a plug of 
tobacco, a note-book, and a bundle of letters ” 
which Mr. Stone, the pressman, had in his breast 
pocket. The cause of this was a previous 
tussle in the Mr. 
Grimsley promptly surrendered himself to the 


street about a small debt. 
police, and was held to bail in the enormous 


sum of $100. As he is now at large, and has 


his knife, it is not surprising, but is somewhat 
amusing, to see how ginge rly the editor of the 
affair. He 
self carefully against expressing an opinion on 


Observer speaks of the guards him 


it, and says, with a kind of shiver: 

‘The above particulars of tie affair are stated 
just as they are given to us by Mr. Stone himself 
and by witnesses to the affray, and are not print- 
ed with the intention of prejudicing the minds 
of the public against Mr. Grimsley, but to give as 
best we can a plain, intelligible account of the 
trouble. If Mr. Stone is able to be out, the 
Mavor will investigate the case Monday morn- 
ing, When the right and the wrong will both be 
drawn out.” 
Ile evidently thinks Mr. Grimsley would 
‘cut” him in a grievous manner, and that he 
might not have his plug of tobacco and 
bundle of letters in the riglit place, if he con 
demned the practice of falling on people with 
a knife without saying a word. 


If the Department cf State is as sensitive as 
the Navy Department, Mr. Packard, the 
United States Consul at Liverpool, may pre 
sently find himself sharply called to account 
for an interview reported by the 7imes. Mr. 
Packard did not declare flatly in favor of free 
ships, but he came very near doing so. He 
said that the American flag is disappearing 
sritish tonnage is 
increasing, and he gave some reasons for the 
contrast, as, the higher wages paid to American 
seamen; the displacement of wooden by iron 
ships, and the better freights secured by the lat- 


from foreign ports, while 


ter; the different tax regulations, according to 
which a steamship valued at $300,000 would 
pay in this country $5,000 a year, irrespective 
of earnings, while a ship of the same value 
in England would not pay that amount until 
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her net profits were $240,000 a year; that iron 
or steel vessels cost on the Clyde only two 
thirds of what they cost on the Delaware; and 
that ‘‘an American cannot own ships until he 
can buy them to advantage.” When the 
correspondent asked him whether he thought 
so as toenable 
Americans to buy and foreign-built 
ships,” Mr. Packard replied: ‘‘ I leave you to 
draw conclusions.”” The 
sions are that the Consul’s views 
may be accepted as sufficiently explicit 


it desirable to change the law, ‘‘ 
own 
your own conclu 


so obvious 


The ( h ristian d Idrocate 
istic 


has some character 
remarks on its share in ‘‘ the Methodist 
Mine” affair, of which only one merits any 
notice. It complains of our failure to mention 
the fact that its present editor has only held 
office since his election in 1880, and therefor: 
personally had nothing to do with the swindle, 
which began in 1878, though only exposed this 
year. We were not aware of this, and men 
tion it now with pleasure; but we cannot 
undertake to follow the internal mutations of a 
religious newspaper. To keep our eye steadily 
fixed on the organ itself and record its aberra 
tions, especially about Christmas time, is as 
and than is 


much as we can do, far more 


agreeable, 


The Earlof Dalhousie, who is the chief pro 
moter in England of the legalization of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, has addressed a 
circular to the Governors of the States of the 
Union. It is chiefly remarkable for the extra 
ordinary nature of the extracts appended to it 
from the Church Quarterly Reviciw about the 
working of such marriages in this country 
The evidence of ‘‘the American clergyman ” 
on the subject will be read by most peopl 
with great amusement, which would pro!ably, 
however, be changed into indignation if he 
had given his name. His account of the good 
old times, when the brother-in-law used to kiss 
his sister-in-law ‘in all purity,” and when she 
“confide in him without a thought 
of evil,” when the children, too, ‘‘loved and 
reverenced her,” knowing their aunt could 
‘in any nearer relation tothem,” is 


used to 


never be 
about as repulsive as his account of the new 
times, in which ‘‘there has grown up in fa 
milies a perceptible and painful feeling of re- 
straint’’; and ‘‘the children have learned to 
look with apprehension on their mother’s 
sisters,” and ‘‘ wives have become jealous of 
their influence with their husbands.” We must 
observe on this that the clergyman seems, when 
writing his really very simple-minded letter, 
to have forgotten that there are such things 
as prurient prudery, and vicious virtue, and 
indecent decency. A man who only kissed 
his sister-in-law ‘‘in all purity ” because he 
knew he could not marry her, or a sister-in-law 
who only ‘‘confided in him without a thought 
of evil,” for the same reason, and children 
who only loved and reverenced their aunt 
because they remembered that their father was 
forbidden by law from making her his wife, 
a family so essentially 
minded that it would be ridiculous to try to 
improve them by legislation. The best way 
of dealing with this clergyman would be to 
compel him to produce arespectable American 
family where the children are led by the 


would be coarse 
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‘ 


existing state of the marriage law to regard 
their aunts ‘‘ with apprehension.” We hop 
it is not to be found among his own flock, and 
that the children do not go to his Sunday 
school, for they are horrid little wretches 


We have been asked what 1s the time re 
ferred to by the American clergyman, in the 
extract from the Church Quarterly Review, 
when the relations of American women to 
their brothers-in-law and of American chil- 
dren to their mothers’ sisters were all that 
could be desired. Did the clergyman mean 
to say that at one time marriage with a ce 
ceased wife’s sister was illegal in ths coun 
try, and that since the change in the law 
the peace and purity of families have, in cons« 
quence thereof, begun to decline? We do not 
think he meant anything of the kind. He 
was simply romancing in a vague way with 
out having any fact clearly in his head. He 
probably had a vague impression that in th 
early and good times the sisters-in-law aud 
the wives and the children had not found out 
what the law was, and therefore dwelt in 
peace and innocence; but that having 
lately studied up the — subject, — they 
have learned to look ou the head of their 
house as a wicked old fellow, who is secretly 
but constantly contemplating the possibility of 
his wife's death, if she happens to have a sister 
The precocity of the American child has often 
been commented on; but its having learned to 
look on its mother’s sister ‘* with apprehen 
sion,” through its study of the Revised Statutes, 
is the most striking and, we willadd, the most 
alarming illustration of this precocity yet pro 


duced 


Herr Most made a stirring plea for his new 
system of government, on Friday night, in the 
rear of a beer-shop in Avenue A. He told the 
audience that there were at least twenty-tive 
kinds of Socialists, and that the term was no 
longer precise enough. What the real simon 
pure Socialists were after, he said, was Anarch 
ism. This he described as a ‘‘ system of govern 
ment’? m which all ‘‘ centralization” was don 
away with. This would look as if it was just 
what leading Democrats, like Lloratio Sey 
mour and Mr. Tilden, had been striving al 
their lives to secure for the American peopl 
but it seems that Herr Most attaches to ** cen 
tralization’’ a somewhat different meaning 
from theirs. The battle for Anarchism will 
have to be fought, it seems, not in the primaries, 
or in conventions, or at the polls, but in the 
streets. All that is necessary is that proceed 
ings should be begun at once. There is no 
need of waiting, for ‘ the magazines and wart 
houses are full of provisions and the banks ar 
tilled with money,” all of which only needs to 
be ‘‘taken quickly.” The audience wer 
greatly delighted with the new kind of decer 
tralization depicted by the publicist, and ad 
journed amid great applause to Avenue A f 
beer, which, however, had to be paid for, th 
shop being owned, as most places of the kind 


still are, by a rank centralizer. 


There could hardly be a better illustration 


the way in Which legends grow than the eff 
of the Carey revelations in Dublin in making 
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WEDNESDAY March 13, 1883, 


DOMESTIC, 


E. 5. Wiaerns, a Canadian ‘‘ weather prophet,” 
predicted that one of the greatest storms 
ever known was going to sweep over Ame- 
rica and India on or about the 11th instant. 
Ilis prophecies gained strength from the noto 
riety given them bf the press, and many 
fishermen along the Atlantic coast did not 
put out through fear. Many other 
credulous people likewise put their trust in 
Wiggins, and were deceived, for though there 
came a storm on the 7th inst., it was «an 
ordinary March storm. Wiggins, however, 
claims it as his own (though at the time call 
ing it only ‘‘an arm” of the great catastrophe), 
and says he is well satisfied. 

It is understood that President Arthur is 
coptemplating a visit to Florida, on account 
of his health, and that if he can arrange it he 
will take the trip within a week or two. 

The envoys from the Queen of Madagascar, 
who are now in this country, were formally 
presented to the President in Washington on 
Wednesday, after which they called at the 
State Department and had an informal inter- 
view with the Secretary of State. On Tues 


to sea 


day they ratified the treaty between the United 
States and Madagascar, concluded by Consul 
treaty has been 


Robinson in May, 1881. The 
proclaimed by the President. 

The Attorney-General has given an opinion 
to the President that the Chief Examiner un- 
der the Civil Service Commission is an oflicer 
of the United States, and as such his appoint- 
mentis vested in the President. The question 
of the selection of a Chief Examiner has, 
however, been referred to the Commission, 
and the appointment will be based upon taeir 
recommendation. 

The Executive Committee of the National 

Civil-Service Reform League have adopted re 
solutions praising the manner in which Mr. 
Silas W. Burt has, discharged the duties of 
Naval Officer at the port of New York; criticis- 
ing his removal and his successor, and declar 
ing his removal a ‘ violation of those sound 
principles of administration which the country 
has approved, which the President has com 
mended in two messages to Congress, and which 
Congress has enacted into law.” They say that 
while the nomination of the members of the 
Civil-Service Commission indicates due regard 
for the public sentiment which demands re 
form, the removal of Mr. Burt, with certain 
other removals and appvintments, shows that 
the course of the Administration on this sub- 
ject is doubtful and uncertain, and not based 
upon the fundamental principle of a reformed 
system—namely, that appointive offices are 
public trusts in which proved capacity and 
fitness should be retained, unless the public 
welfare, without regard to supposed personal, 
partisan, or factional interests, requires a 
change. They earnestly recommend to every 
association composing the National League 
not to relax its diligence in exposing the 
abuses and evils which it is the object of the 
Commission to correct. 
« The Assistant Secretary of the Interior was 
informed by telegraph on Wednesday that 
about 200 settlers recently invaded that part 
of the Sioux Indian reservation which lies east 
of the Missouri River and put up shanties 
there, and that thousands of other settlers are 
preparing to tollow. No action has been 
taken by the Department, but the intruders 
will be ordered off the reservation. 

The Treasury Department is in receipt of 
numerous inquiries in regard to the proper 
construction of certain provisions of the new 
Tariff Bill. It is stated upon authority that 
none of these tariff questions will be passed 
upon by the Department until the new law 
goes into effect. 

The Secretary of the Navy has addressed a 
letter to the Superintendent of the Naval 
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Academy at Annapolis in regard to the cases 
of several of the cadets who took a prominent 
part in the recent meeting there. He says: 
‘‘It is not the intention of the Department to 
interfere, except for extraordinary reasons, 
with such measures and rules as the Superin- 
tendent and Academic Board may adopt tor 
the discipline and instruction of the cadets. 
Such frequent interpositions by parents or in- 
fluential friends of the cadets would soon de- 
moralize the Academy, and would ultimately 
change it from a school of special instruction 
and severe discipline, designed to fit the ca- 
dets for the perils, emergencies, and patriotic 
enterprises of a military life, into an ordinary 
institution of learning. If it ever becomes such, 
it should not be thereafter maintained at the 
public expense of $450,000 annually.” 


Rear-Admiral J. W. A. Nicholson, lately in 
command of the European Station, was placed 
on the retired list on Saturday by operation of 
the law. He is succeeded in command of the 
European Station by Rear-Admiral Charles H. 
Baldwin, formerly of the Light-House Board. 
Rear-Admiral E. R. Calhoun will be retired in 
April. These two retirements will make a 
vacancy in the list of Rear-Admirals, which 
will be tilled by the promotion of Commodore 
R. W. Shufeldt, now on duty with the Naval 
Advisory Board. 

A statement containing receipts and expen- 
ditures of the Post-office Department for the 
third quarter of the calendar year ended Sep 
tember 30, 1882, shows that the receipts were 
$10,545,932, and the expenditures $10,188,969, 
leaving a surplus of $356,963. During the 
same quarter in 1881 the receipts were $9,490,- 
706 95, and the expenditures $9,686,810 96, 
making an excess of expenditures over re- 
ceipts of $196, 104 O1. 

There was another extraordinary scene in the 
Star-route trial at Washington on Wednesday. 
James B. Belford, member of Congress from 
Colorado, testified that he had often urged the 
Post-oftice Department to increase the postal 
facilities of his State, but that he had done so 
solely in the interest of the people whom he 
represented. When asked whether or not he 
had received any money or other valuable 
consideration for bis services in connection 
with Star-route expedition, the question was 
ruled out, because the statement made by 
Rerdell cornecting Belford’s name with 8. W. 
Dorsey’s check-book had been stricken from 
the record. The witness pleaded earnestly to 
be permitted to answer the question, and on 
being dismissed from the witness stand, as he 
was about leaving the ccurt-room, asserted his 
innocence in the most solemn manner. He 
was called back by the judge, who rebuked 
him sharply and fined him $100 for contempt 
of court. Rerdell had. said that Dorsey’s 
check-book, which the defence refuse to pro 
duce, contains the stub of a $2,000 check 
marked “J. B. B., $2,000, mail.” 

Another incident connected with this trial 
was made public on Friday. Ex-Judge Wil- 
liam M. Lilley, an old gentleman of seventy, 
called upon Dorsey at his house on Tuesday, 
the 6th instant, in company with George H. 
Brott. After some conversation, Mr. Dorsey 
accused him of inducing Rerdell to become a 
witness for the Government. He in reply de- 
clared that such a statement was nonsense, 
and he was then struck in the face by Mr. 
Dorsey. ‘Throwing himself backward to 
avoid the blow, his chair was upset, and he 
fell upon the floor. Judge Lilley says that 
while upon the tloor he was kicked by Mr. 
Dorsey in the abdomen. Mr. Brott interfered 
and prevented further action. Judge Lilley 
is under care of a physician. 

General Foote, United States Minister to 
Corea, who has recently returned from a mis- 
sion to Panama, where he inspected the Canal, 
says that a considerable amount of work has 
been done. The surface of the ground on the 
line of the Canal has been removed from ocean 
to ocean, The company has a large number of 
digging machines at work, and the earth is 
being rapidly cut away. The workmen are 
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principally Jamaica negroes, and there has 
been much sickness and mortality among 
them. 


The United States Fish Commission has 
finished the preparation of its exhibit for the 
forthcoming Fish Exhibition in London, and 
a part of it has been shipped. The entire 
exhibit, which is one of great variety and 
completeness, will be on its way to London 
before the end of the month. Professor 
Goode, of the National Museum, will prob 
ably go with it. 


Another of Speaker Keifer’s methods has 
been made known. When Keifer had deter. 
mined to remove Stenograpber Tyson in order 
to make a place for his nephew, he sent for 
Dawson, another stenographer, and told him 
that he would be expected to divide his own 
salary with Mr. Tyson untilthe meeting of the 
next Congress. Dawson said that this would 
greatly embarrass him, for he had entered into 
financial obligations with the expectation of 
receiving his own salary during that period. 
The Speaker gruffly informed him that the 
matter must be settled at once, and that Mr. 
Dawson could take his choice—divide his own 
salary with Mr. Tyson or hand in his resigna 
tion. This transaction has come to the know- 
ledge of the Disbursing Clerk of the House, 
and he says that if Mr. Dawson does not re 
ceive the full salary it shall remain in the 
Treasury. 


Alexander HH. Stephens was buried on 
Thursday at Atlanta. The city was crowded, 
80,000 people being in the streets on the line of 
the procession. The military display is said 
to have been the best ever seen in the South. 
General Robert Toombs delivered the funeral 
address. He was much affected, as was also 
his audience. Among the pall-bearers were 
Generai Toombs, Senators Brown and Col 
quitt, and Governor Smith. 


The Michigan Democrats on Wednesday 
nominated for Judge of the Supreme Court, 
full term, John W. Champlin; for Regent of 
the State University, Arthur L. Clark. The 
Greenback §8tate Convention was invited to 
unite again with the Democrats on a fusion 
ticket, and the nominations of a Judge of the 
Supreme Court, short term, and of one Re- 
gent of the University were left open for 
them. The Greenbackers accepted the offer 
and nominated their part of the ticket, but 
adopted a separate platform. The regular 
Democrats adopted a resolution calling for a 
‘*tariff for revenue only.” 


There is much excitement among the Ger- 
mans in Ohio on account of a bill which has 
been introduced into the Legislature to abolish 
the teaching of German in the _ public 
schools. The German newspapers say that the 
passage of the bill will result in the overthrow 
of the Republican party, and will imsure 
Democratic supremacy for many years to 
come. A mass meeting to protest against the 
passage of the bill was held on Friday night 
in Cincinnati. 


The Indianapolis Committee in charge of 
supplies for the sutferers on the Ohio River, 
south of Evansville, Ind., returned on Satur- 
day, and reported great suffering and sickness 
at nearly all the rivertowns. At New Franklin, 
Ind., a village of 120 inhabitants, 30 persons 
are destitute and 15 sick. In Uniontown, Ky., 
a town of 1,500 inhabitants, nearly everybody 
has suffered, and there are 50 persons desti- 
tute. In Shawneetown 1,500 persons are 
destitute, depending on the public for provi- 
sions and medicine, and 125 are sick and 24 
have died of pneumonia, catarrh, fever, and 
dysentery. The latter disease has almost be- 
come epidemic. About 125 houses have been 
swept away or damaged, and at least 700 per- 
sons are exposed to disease. At Caseyville, 
Il]., no reliet has been furnished. There were 
45 cases of sickness, mostly typhoid fever. 
One death had occurred. One hundred houses 
had been under water, and half of them 
were ruined. 
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Socialistic troubles have broken out again 
in France. <A meeting of Socialists was an 
nounced to take place on the Esplanade des 
Invalides in Paris on Friday, and the Govern 
ment gave notice of their intention to sup 
press it. On Friday 6,000 persons assembled 
there, but the police prevented groups from 
forming and arrested tifteen persons. After 
the crowd bad been dispersed a mob of about 
1,000 returned aud broke windows and over 
turned carriages. They were tinally dispersed 
by the police. On Sunday another attempt 
was made to hold a meeting, but again th 
police prevented it and made a large number 
of arrests. It is stated that a great mecting ot 
Socialists will be held on the Champs de Mars 
on the 18th inst Louise Michel, one of the 
ringleaders, is in hiding to avoid arrest 

Advices from London say that the socialistic 
troubles in Paris are due tothe fact that 60,000 
persons are out of employment. The London 

‘mes Correspondent at Paris says that many 
foreigners have kept away from the city, owing 
to its unsettled condition 

\ meeting of two thousand persons was 
held in Paris, on Sunday, to protest against 
the action of the Chamber of Deputies, which 
had adopted a motion rejecting the proposal to 
consider the question of a revision of the 
Constitution. Phe meeting adopted a resolu 
tion favoring a revision. 

The French Senate on Thursday rejected, 
by a vote of 169 to 122, the first clause of M 
Simon’s bill relative to the richt of association, 
and allowing the existence of religious socie 
ties: M. Waldeck-Rousseau, Minister of the 
Interior, having stated that the Government 
would soon present a bill on that subject 

In the Chamber of Deputies on Saturday M 
Waldeck-Rousseau, replying to M. de Cassa 
enac, said that Republicans condemned and 
Monarchists encouraged disorderly meetings. 
M. de Cassagnac protested against the charges 
made against the Monurchists Ife asserted 
that the Republic was answerable for the riots, 
which, he declared, were only beginning. Le 
said that whenever M. Ferry was in power 
the people starved. M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
rejoined that M. de Cassagnac’s speech showed 
who were pleased at the rioting After some 
further discussion the order of the day was 
accepted by the Government, and was unani 
mously adopted. 

War between France and Madagascar is 
threatened. Advices from Tamatav, Mada 
gascar, under date of February 26, announce 
the arrival there of a French gunboat, and 
four French men-of-war have arrived on the 
northwest coast of the island. The natives 
were reported to be excited, and to be making 
preparations to resist the French and then to 
retire to theinterior. Fanatics are stirring up 
the natives against the Christians. On Satur 
dav adespatch to the London Standard from 
Vienna said the commander of the French 
squadron had been ordered to blockade the 
shore and occupy several ports of the island, 
but not to seud troops into the interior. The 
secretary of the Malagassy Embassy, now in 
Washington, Mr. Tacchi, said on “Saturday 
he Ambassador had received a 
despatch that morning, stating that the 
Prime Minister had called a meetil 
f all the foreigners within a reasonabk 
distance of Tananarivo, the capital, to consider 
the action of the French ‘in making war upon 
Madagasear.” The meeting was held January 
2, and included represeniatives of all the 
foreign elements. The Government assured 
them of protection, but suggested that no ont 
should venture too far into the interior. Mr 
Tacchi stated that the foreigners expressed 
sympathy with the Government, and that the 
representative of the leading French hous 
there assured the Prime Minister that he re 
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hii { 


varded the course of France as prejudicial to 


the commercial interests of France. 


Byrne was released by the French author 
ties on Thursday, his case not being considered 


one for extradition. 
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1 treaties of commerce will expire 
2, 1884 It is believed that there 


be no difficulty in concluding new trea 
ties, involving increased import duties of from 
0 per cent, 
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MR. BURT'S CASE. 


fue action of the President in removing Mr. 
Burt from the Naval Office and putting in 
an inexperienced man, nearly 


known for his hostility to civil-service 


place as 
vel 
reform as Mr. Burt for his support of it, has 
heen condemned severely by the Civil-Service 
Reform Association of this city. They pro 


nounce his removal an ‘‘ ingenious device,” 
in its strongest 
a violation of the sound princi 


the President 


a serious blow at the reform 
hold 
pre s of 


and 

administration ’ which 
commended in two messages to Congress. 

The 
because it is impossible not to regard the treat 
ment of Mr. Burt as an indication of the spirit 
in which the President proposes to carry out 


matter has a permanent importance, 


the pledges of his message, in the execution of | 


the law As such, the friends of civil-service 
reform, Who mean that politicians shall no 
longer turn the question into a farce, will need 
If a faithful 


in private 


to keep it in remembrance, 


ind competent man were made, 


the object of any such ingenious 
as that which has been practised on 


business, 
devict 
Mr. Burt, the perpetrator would justly forfeit 
the confidence and respect of those who had 
In the ordinary affairs of 
life a man of good standing cannot afford to 


dealings with him. 


seem tricky or evasive toward either his cus- 
tomers or his employees. He cannot afford to 
au pledge by sticking to the letter in a 
which grossly violates its spirit. It is 


keep 
way 
considered disgraceful for him to do so, 

In ‘‘ politics” the code is somewhat diffe 
rent. There tricks and evasions are too often 
part of the game, and a man may be guilty of 
any number of them towards his associates 
without losing his reputation, as long as he 
does not prove false to his party. It is the ap 
plication of this code to the transaction of the 
business of the Government—that is, the ad 
ministration of affairs—which 
has made the Civil-Service Reform Bill neces- 
sary. But the bill will not at once, it is evi 
dent, put a stop to this trickiness. On the 
contrary, there is much reason to fear that it 
will be executed in the old tricky spirit, and 
that Mr ‘ promotion,” by which Jake 
and Barney are hugely delighted, is a fair 
specimen of the way in which attempts will 
be to nullify it, or turn it and its pro- 
moters into ridicule. In other words, politi- 
cians have not yet, by any means, accepted the 
principle of the bili—that Government business 
is like private business, and should be trans 
In fact, it 
would seem from the Burt case as if they looked 
on the bill not as a prohibition, but simply as 
a new difficulty to be overcome. 

if Mr. Burt had been for many years the 
faithful and competent cashier of a bank at 
$8,000 a year, and had made himself pro- 
minent in advocating a change in the mode 
of keeping the books, and had at last won 
the stockholders and directors over to his 
plan, and the President had been ordered to 
adopt it, he would dare to take Mr. 
Burt out of the cashiership and make bim 
head bookkeeper at a salary of $3,000 as a re 
A president who did 
considered too smart 


financial 


its 


Burt’s 


mad 


acted under the same conditions. 


not 


ward for his pains, 


such a thing would be 





by far for the banking business, and would | 


ion. 
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find no one to chuckle with him over it as 
It may be said | 


a good joke on the reformer. 
that it was not unreasonable for Mr. Arthur to 
suppose that Mr. Burt would be willing to 
which 
he has been a prominent supporter, by taking 


make some sacrifice for the cause of 


a place under the new Commission for which 
he was eminently qualified, even if the salary 
was lower. But admitting this, in what way 
would a President who had no end in view 
but to promote the of the civil 
service-reform experiment have naturally 
gone to work to get Mr. Burt to consent to 
the sacrifice ?. In what way would it have been 
managed by the head of a private firm, or by 


success 


the chief executive officer of any other civilized 
Would he. not sent for 
Mr. Burt—who, be it remembered, has earned 


government have 
respect and consideration by twenty years of 
faithful service—and explained the situation 
to him, and have asked for the sacrifice in 
language which would have satisfied every 
body of his good faith towards the public and 
kindly feeling towards him ? 

Nothing of this kind was done. The whole 
affair was managed in the old sly method 
with which everybody who has seen anything 
of ward politics is familiar, so as to convert 
the change into an inexcusable wrong to Mr. 
Burt, and a sort of mockery of the reform 





of which he has been able and per 
sistent advocate. He not consulted 
about the change. He was kept in com 
plete ignorance of the President’s intentions 
about his office, both before and after the ex- 
piration of his term, while Jake, Mike, and 
Jarney were running to and fro predicting 
his dismissal and chuckling over it. Mr. 
Burt’s first knowledge of what was in store 
for him came from the announcement of his 
successor’s appointment, the successor being a 


an 
was 


man who has all along been an opponent of | 


the reform which Mr. Burt was asked to aid 
in carrying out at a loss of sixty-six per cent. 
of his income. 

Another consideration which the affair puts 
ina strong light is the aid which the Act of 1820 
affords, and will always afford, in frustrating 
any scheme of reform. It 
more than probable that if Mr. Burt's four 
years’ term had not expired, President Arthur 
would not have ventured to shelve him in this 
way. It requires some courage, and will 
probably require more every year, to remove 
The tenure of 
short terms, however, saves the appointing 
officer the trouble and responsibility of re- 
moval. It makes a vacancy, and gives notice 
to the Jakes, Mikes, and Barneys when it 
will and thus enables them to 
ready for it. This is what it was meant to 
do when it was passed, and its repeal is one 
of the things for which reformers still have to 
work. 


is 


civil-service 


a good officer without cause. 


occur, get 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
PUBLIC. 


Tribune reported recently an interview 


AND THE 
THE 
with Mr. Hamilton Fish, the President of the 
Board of Trustees of College, 
touching the pecuniary condition of the col 
lege and its ability to meet the demands made 
on it by the friends of the higher education of 
women, which contains some interesting in 


Columbia 


| be unknown were it nut for Nassau Hall. 
| a state of affairs does not exist here, and yet 
| Columbia is doing a great work with the means 





formation. The policy of the college has 


hitherto been to treat its financial affairs as 
strictly private matters, with which the public 
had no concern. This was long pursued by 
Yale and Harvard, but was some years ago 
abandoned by Harvard and has more recently 


| been abandoned by Yale, to their great and 


manifest advantage. The objection to secrecy, 
or at all events non-publicity, about the ac- 
counts of a college is, that the public, on the 
well-known principle of omne ignotum pro mag- 
nifico, always imagines it to be much richer than 
it really is, and the prevalence of this feeling 
prevents that public interest in its needs and its 
doings without which no college, in this coun- 
try at least, can prosper and exert legitimate 
influence. No properly-conducted college in 
our day ought to be rich in the sense of having 
more revenue than it needs, because its needs 
ought to be limitless, and its revenues never 
are. In fact, poverty is the first duty of every 
college, and it ought to exhibit this poverty 
constantly to the public in proof of its effi 
ciency. Mr. Fish says: 


“‘Columbia College has only had two gifts in the 
form of money, and one of them is of no avail yet. 
About forty or fifty years ago the chair of Ger- 
man was founded, and a year ago, by the death 
of Stephen Whitney Phoenix, the college re- 
ceived a bequest which will be available some 
time hence. There has been an occasional 
scholarship established; but compare this record 
with that of Harvard and other large colleges. 
They are constantly receiving large cuutribe. 
tions.” 

‘*T attribute this lack of interest toward the 
college partly to its being in this city. It is lost 
sight of in this centre of business, fashion, and 


| pleasure, surrounded as it is by other institu- 
| tions of learning, libraries, and museums. Why, 


Harvard is the great thing in Boston, as Yale is 
in New Haven; and the town of Princeton would 
Such 


at her command.” 

‘* Another reason why the claims of Columbia 
have not been recognized is, that Columbia Col- 
lege has never received from the press of this city 
the credit she is entitled to. There has been a fee}- 
ing that this college was under the influence of 


| the Episcopal Church, and that it had an im- 


mense endowment fund. In regard to the first 
statement, it is true that the grant of land down 


| town was given with the pledge that the Presi 
| dent should be a communicant of an a oo 


church, but the charter expressly prohibits any 
one religious sect from having a majority in the 
Board of Trustees. My predecessor in the presi- 
dency was the Rev. Dr. Knox, of the Collegiate 
Church. The Rev. Dr. Gardiner — of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, and the Rev. Dr. 
Williams, a Baptist clergyman, have been mem- 
bers of the Board, and now there are several de- 
nominations represented there.” 

Harvard College, as is, we believe, admitted, 
owes a great deal of the munificence of which 
it has been the object during the past fifteen 
years to its practice of publishing full and 
minute statements of its affairs, and thus 
making known to every one concerned all 
that it is doing and all that it would like to do, 
if it had the means. 

That Columbia College is extraordinarily 
well off as regards the ‘‘ general fund,” over 
which the Trustees have complete control, and 
which in Harvard and other colleges is la- 
mentably small, may be inferred from Presi- 
dent Barnard’s statement to the same reporter, 
that although the college has just contracted 
a debt of $1,000,000, it will be able to pay it off 
by 1890, out of its income, without interfering 
with its present curriculum, and that before 
1890 its annual income will be increased 
$187,000 by the rise in the value of its property. 
No other institution of learning in the country 
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can make such an exhibit, or anything ap 
proaching to it. Harvard has had a deficit 
for the past three or four years, and this year 
is barely making ends meet. 

Mr. Fish’s explanation of the small impres 
sion made by the college on the public mind 
in this city is perhaps in part correct, but 
we think only in part. The slenderness of 
its hold the affection remembrance 
of its graduates is doubtless the inevitable 
result of the non-residence of the 
It is almost impossible for a college to be a 
real Alma Mater to students dis 
persed through a great city as soon as the lec 
ture or recitation is over. 
deliberately chosen to bea city college, without 
dormitories or discipline, it should, it seems to 
us, adapt itself to the situation, and endeavor 
to increase in every way possible the number 
of points at which it can come in contact 
with the life, and the number of channels 
through which it can exert an intellectual 
and social influence on the youth, of the city. 
For such a college a secluded, conservative, 
mediocre existence ought to be an impossi 
bility. It ought to appeal to the popular im 
agination by frank statements of what it is doing 
and trying to do for literature, science, and 
art; and itought to save itself in this from any 
imputation of demagogy, by high 
standards, and giving instruction so thorough 
and exacting that none but the well equipped 
take it. Its lectures and 
ought to be such as to confer some distinction 
on those who attend and pass them, and to 
create a body of youth of both sexes in the 
of New York, who 
have some of the marks of a corps d’¢/ite, and 
have better topics of conversation at dinner 
tables than the last german, the amount of 
their host’s fortune, or the newest thing in 
liveries. The more difficult it is to form an 
intellectual centre in New York, the greater 
the responsibility which rests on its old and 
rich university. 

This consideration has, we confess, seemed 
to us to furnish one of the most powerful ar 
guments in favor of its doing something for 
the higher education of the young women of 
the city. Probably nothing would do more 
to make the college a social and intellectual 
influence than to open its doors to women who 
wished to learn, and were willing to work, 
and we may be sure no others would seek ad 
A large body of young women 


on or 


students. 
who are 


But as Columbia has 


baving 


can examinations 


‘‘good society” would 


mission. 
who felt they owed it something would as 
suredly be excellent advocates of its claims 
on rich men’s munificence. By this, we again 
repeat, we do not mean co-education, though 
we suspect that there is no college in th 
country in which co-education would be open 
to less objection than Columbia College, be- 
cause its instruction would do no more to 
bring the sexes together than the morning and 
afternoon amusements of all sorts now do 


THE PARISIAN RIOTS. 


THE suppression of the socialistic ¢mevfes in 
Paris without any extraordinary display of 
force, and without bloodshed, and the arrest 
or flightof the ringleaders, must be considered 
a triumph for the Republic, and it is per 
haps a greater one than it appears, It 


is the 


} 


‘The 


, 
uable | 


Nation. 


more val vecause there is 1 a doubt 


iardly 


+} 


that the mob was egged on by he Legitimists 


and Bonapartists, who are interested just now 


in spreading the belief that the Republic ean 
not maintain order and protect property. The 
outbreak, too, could hardly have occurred 
under more favorable circumstances. The 


the 


public mind for the idea that the Republic was 


instability of Ministers had prepared the 


unstable. Princ Napoleon s escapade ind 
the increased audacity of the Legitimist talk 
had spread abroad the notion that some 
thing serious was impending, of which they 


hoped to take advantag Phe Government 


had also shown great want of firmness in the 
prosecution of the perpetrators of the outrages 
in Lyons and at Montceau-les-Mines The 
finances were confessedly ina bad way, and 
Gambetta, who had the reputation of being 
the main defence of France against extreme 
Radicalism, was dead. 

So that it is not surprising that Louis 
Michel and her friends thought the time for sc 
tion had arrived, and that they might indulge 
at least in the preliminaries of a revolution 


by huge demonstrations, and perhaps by a 


litle barricade-making, just to see What metal 
the authorities were made This stage is 
the critical one in all French troubles, and if 
the Government meets it with hesitation 
things are sure to go further and get very 
much worse, Charles N., in 1830, and Louis 
Philippe, in 1848, both fell victims to th 
want of resolution at this jun re Thev 
furnished all the signs that the rioters 
needed, to show that the m nh power 
were not quite sure of their pos n aud 
shrank from bloodshed. Louis Napoleon 
Was so determined to avoid this error in 1851 
that he swept the fronts of the houses on the 
Boulevards with musketry, and shelled bat 
cades that might have been carried by a rus 
of policemen President Grevv has I i 
to go so far, because he has followed 
crowds with the renadart s and iVallv WI 
such persistence that thev ive not had 

to grow, and the ringleaders have been col 
lared and dragged to the police stations 
such numbers as to show e Governn t 
does not rate them very highly Even this has 
cowed them so mucl Vevel it n v of 
the chiefs, including Louise M iV 
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scepes that a ipa ithe passing of the ¢ 
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Mav, when Mr. Forster's retirement f 
and the release of the three suspect nent 
from Kilmainham jail startled kn ind I 
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Your readers have already learned how rea 
was the impression made in England | the ad 
sures of Kavanagh, the car-driver, and Care 


» Dublin Town Councillor, regarding the mui 
ders of Lord Frederick Cavendish and M 
Burke, in the Phoenix Park, nine months ag 
These informers not only unveiled a terrible cor 
spiracy, but they showed that this conspira 
instead of being, as had been previously surmis 


ed, 


nians from America or from 


home growth, planne« 
lal 


~onecocted and organized 


1 
i 


Paris, was really 


in Dublin and carried 


by American Fe 


ul 


¢ 
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by people permanently resident in Dublin, who 
much on the fidelity of their 
associates or the sympathy of the populace that 


had presumed s« 
they had not even sought to escape when the 
leed was done, 
of 
further 


but began, after some months, a 
fresh ¢ Carey, more 


His evidence 


Urse murderous crime, 


ver, went implicated 
some active members of the Land League, and 
that 


from Land League funds. 


asserted money came to the conspirators 
Thus the indignation 
roused in England turned more markedly than 
ever before upon the Land League as a whole, 
in the 
Parliamentary 


minds of many, to in 
leaders of that or 
had said nothing 
It was generally felt that Mr. Par- 
nell, in particular, was put upon his defence, 


and even ran on, 
culpate the 
ganization, although Carey 
about them. 


and that he ought to take the first opportunity 
of disclaiming all connection with the authors of 
outrages, and proving that he and his brother 
chiefs had known nothing of the way in which 
Land League money was, as Carey alleged, be 
People flocked to the House of 
Commons to hear what the Nationalist leader 


ing expended 


would say. although he gave no indication as to 


whether he would say anything. While one 
speaker after another attacked him from the 
Conservative side, he remained silent. But at 


lasta challenge of a different kind was made. 
Mr. Forster, who rose with so large a bundle of 
papers in his hand that it was plain his speech 
would be a long one, delivered such an attack as 
has seldom been listened to in any representa 
tive assembly. 

The ex-Chief Secretary for Ireland is not, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, a good speaker. 
He is not fluent; he has none of the graces of 
diction or delivery which are often found even 
in those in whom art and study have supplied 
the want of natural gifts for oratory. But he 
has great force—force of character aud force of 
conviction. He detests the Land League and 
its leader, and detests it not the less because he 
thought that the way in which the suspect mem 
bers were set free last May was substantially a 
victory for them, and an improper concession to 


turbulence and outrage. Thus he threw the 
whoie force of his nature into the invective 
which he launched at Mr. Parnell. Rarely, if 


ever, has he been so powerful or produced such 
is true that 
the charges be made were mostly founded either 
on speeches made by Mr. Parnell as far back as 
ISSO, and which had to 
before Parliament, or else upon articles in 
newspapers (the Jrish World and United Ire 
land), for which Mr. Parnell (and did) 
deny responsibility. But accusations which in 
or 


an impression on his audience, It 


been often referred 


in 
might 


themselves were old susceptible of a reply 
gained weight from the recent disclosures, and, 
to an audience three-fourths of which had just 
been shocked and startled by those disclosures, 
appeared new and overwhelming. The repeated 
member of the 
at last 


attendance 


interruptions of one passionate 
Nationalist party, 
silenced by his suspension from in 
the House, added to the general excitement. 
fo all appearance, Mr. Parnell was the coolest 
While the late Chief Secretary 
charged him with either 


whose cries were 


person present, 
conniving at murder 
and outrage, or at any rate doing nothing to 
check them, he sat calmly regarding his antago 
nist, with a scornful smile, which was, however, 
evidently the result, not of indifference, but of in 
tevse self-control, and showed how fully he recip- 
rocated Mr. Forster's own feelings toward him. 
When Mr. Forster ended, he did not, as was ex. 
pected, rise at once to reply, but remained silent 
during the rest of the evening. Lord Harting- 
ton, who, as leader of the majority in Mr. Glad- 
Stone’s absence, rose to wind up the debate, re- 
peated in grave and stern language the demand 
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which bad been made by others, that he should 
offer some defence or explanation, and warned 
him of the interpretation which might be placed 
upon his silence. Upon this, Mr. Parnell an- 
nounced that it was his intention to speak on the 
day following. 

An even curious and excited crowd 
gathered then to hear him. Most of them went 
away disappointed, for they did not receive that 
categorical and specific reply to Mr. Forster's in 
dictment which they expected. But his refusal 
to plead impressive than 
any pleading could have been. He told the 
English and Scotch members that he and his col- 
leagues did not care for their opinion, nor for 
any English opinion; that they valued, and 
sought to justify themselves to, the opinion of 
Ireland only; that he regarded the Eaglish and 
Scottish part of Parliament as too hopelessly 
prejudiced and ignorant to be capable of under 
standing, or believing, or appreciating any de 
fence he could offer, and that he would therefore 
offer none. On some minor points he did meet 
Mr. Forster; on he brought counter 
charges against the latter. But in the main he 
left, and was content to leave, the case where it 
the hostility of Irishmen 
toward England, their distrust of her, their dis- 
belief in the possibility of ber comprehending 
them, with a cold, hard, dry bitterness which 
proclaimed that all the efforts at conciliation 
which the Government and their supporters have 
been making or trying to make during the last 
three years had been thrown away. English 
members, who had not realized what Irish feel 
ing is—and there are still many such—were 
shocked as well as disheartened. But among 
the Tory party the sentiment seemed to be that 
the folly of the Ministry in supposing they could 
reconcile Lreland by Land Acts and Arrears 
Acts had now been demonstrated, and that the 
policy of severe repression would now need no 
further arguments for its justification. 

The part played in all this by Mr. Forster is 
very differently regarded by different sections. 
Among the Conservatives, and in society gene- 
rally, which is in London sutstantially Con 
servative, his reputation has never stood so high 
as it does at this moment. What has been re- 
vealed by Carey is held to show that in the crisis 
of May last which led to his leaving the Cabinet, 
Mr. Forster was right and his colleagues wrong. 
He has become the representative (though he has 
never stated ard would probably repel such a 
view) of the doctrine that what Ireland needs is 
repression, not relaxation, and that there must 
be no talk of any establishment of local govern- 
ment, or other vielding to popular demands. 
He is considered the embodiment of order and 


more 


was almost more 


others 


stood, expressing 


firmness standing armed against secret crime. 
A similar approval of his conduct is accorded 
him by many Liberals, especially those who belong 
to the less advanced groups. 
ment in its applause, and contrasts him with his 
colleagues, much to their disadvantage. The 
[rish Tories, who did not treat him well when he 
It is, 
however, very hard to get praise from opponents 
without incurring censure from one’s cwn side ; 
and a good deal of such censure is visited on Mr. 
Forster, although little open expression has been 
He is accused of having injured his 


The Times is vehe- 


was in power, are now full of friendliness, 


given to it. 
former colleaguesin the process of vindicating 
himself. Some think tbat bis attack on Mr. 
Parnell would have been more effective if it had 
been quieter, and that it ought to have consisted 
not so much in raking up old speeches, as in 
showing how much ground he must have had all 
along for suspecting that the Land League or- 
ganization was being used to help outrages. 
Others hold that nothing has been gained at all 
by the onslaught upon the Nationalist leader, 
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which has only enforced what was known be- 
fore, and brought out into stronger relief the 
unpleasant hostility to England of the extreme 
Irish party. 

Although this has no doubt been the chief re 
sult, it cannot be said that Mr. Forster's indict- 
ment and Mr. Parnell’s retorts have not altered 
the ordinary English view of the Land League 
and its chief. They have certainly made any 
future codperation between him and any large 
section of English politicians even more difficult 
than it was before. Unless Carey's story should 
be discredited at the approaching trials in Dub 
lin, they will make public opinion in Great 
Britain associate the League leaders with out 
rage and conspiracy far more closely than has 
It is true that any 
good ovserver might have seen long ago how th: 
matter stood: how certain it was that an organiza- 
tion like the Land League would overlap other 
and more secret organizations: that some of its 
members would not shrink from criminal means 
to accomplish their ends; that some of its funds 
would find their way into unscrupulous hands, 
All this was in the highest degree natural and 
probable. All this was compatible with the fact 
that the objects of the League were, at least 
originally, legitimate; that its avowed means 
agitation by meetings and through the press 
were legal also; and tbat its leading members 
may have wished and intended and directed that 
nothing of a criminal or seditious nature should 
take place. However, English opinion, which. 
though of course far from lenient to the League, 
had not realized the extent to which desperate 


heretofore been the case. 


men, the surviyors of Fenianism and their disci- 
ples, existed in Ireland, ready to make the most 
of the League, has now leaped to the conclusion 
that every Land Leaguer was a possible Fenian, 
willing to approve whatever the most violent 
Fenian might do. 
mentary irritation against the Nationalists, but 
also a smaller possibility of any friendly rela 

tions in the future between them and any con- 
ceivable English Ministry. 

After the excitement of the encounter between 
himself and Mr. Forster, Mr. Parnell’s subse- 
quent indictment of the Lrish Government for 
their administration of the Prevention of Crime 
Act fell flat. He was not even supported in it 
by the whole of bis forces; but whether this is 
due to dissensions in the Nationalist party or to 
After this 
came a statement by other Irish members of the 
distress of the peasantry, with demands for more 
indulgent grants of outdoor poor-law relief, and 
for the employment of the poor upon public works. 
Mr. Trevelyan has resisted these requests, and is 
thought to have made out a good case for doing 
so when he urged that lax and indiscriminate 
out-door relief would only demoralize the indi 
gent and prolong their wretchedness by keep- 
ing them from emigrating; and that it was far 
better that they should be tempted to leave those 
congested districts in which pauperism is chronic. 
Meantime, the debate on the Address, of which 
all these discussions are episodes, still drags its 
interminable Jength along. People have begun 
to ask what is the use of an Address at all, and 
a debate upon it. If it is open to so much abuse, 
may it not be better to drop it altogether? 
Others think that the power of closing debate 
given by the 


Hence, not only a strong mo- 


other causes, does not yet appear. 


Rules of Procedure passed three 
months ago ought to be exercised. It 
ever, not easy to put that power in force, for the 
Tory Opposition is quite as answerable as the 
Irish Opposition for the length to which this de- 
bate has run. So much alarm was felt at the 
passing of the clesure resolution that the 
Government are loth to resort to it, or to let it 
begin to be used under any but the strongest and 
clearest necessity. Meantime, Mr. Gladstone is 


is, how- 
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just landing in England, and his arrival may be 
expected at once to stimulate the efforts of his 
party to make some progress with public busi- 
ness, and to rouse the Conservatives to more 
angry attacks on his policy. Much as they dis 
like it, they dislike him even more, and are em 
bittered by bis presence and the vehemence with 
which he presses onward in his path. =. 


PARLIAMENTARY OPPOSITION IN GER- 
MANY. 


BERLIN, February 23. 

LAST Friday night the German Reichstag, 
after having passed the Budget for 1883-4, took 
its recess, not because it had finished its business, 
but for the reason that it had to make room for 
the Prussian Landtag, which before April 1 
must pass its budget. The Reichstag adjourns 
one day and on the next the Landtag steps in; 
there is such a perpetual and irregular change in 
their meeting that even our political laymen 
confound the one with the other. For an Ame 
rican reader it is hardly possible to mark the 
difference. 

Both legislative assemblies have more Con- 
servative than Liberal members, but the former 
nevertheless command no majority, and the 
latter, if not carrying their own point, are, by 
concentrating their action, at least strong enough 
to set aside the most obnoxious reactionary 


schemes. Thus the Government in some of its 
pet measures suffered a signal defeat. The 


Reichstag, witbout even a word of debate, re 
jected the two years’ budget and confined its ac 
tion to that of 1883-84. The Government's en- 
deavors towards the reintroduction of mechanic 
guilds, by allowing only those masters who were 
members of a guild to engage apprentices, were 
sadly defeated, and simultaneously with this bill 
the plan of introducing workingmen’s pass-books 
in order to control them better was withdrawn. 
The Landtag has just rejected the license bill, 
laying a heavy tax on the tobacco, beer, and 
whiskey retailer; only five votes were given in 
favor of the measure. Yesterday the ultra- 
Conservatives hissed the Secretary of the Trea 
sury for not fully agreeing with them on the 


particulars of some financial questions: and 
these childish demonstrations came from the 
Government’s stanchest supporters, while His 


Majesty’s most loyal Opposition cheered the 
Secretary’s remarks. 

Thus far the socialistic and so-called reform 
measures of the Government have met with no 
success whatever. The other day the Prussian 
Landtag did a good work by refusing a second 
time the funds asked by the Government for the 
‘* Conseil Supérieur” (Volkswirthschaftsrath). 
The Reichstag some time ago rendered the same 
service to Germany; but I apprehend that, 
nevertheless, the matter will again be brought 
before the House. In other countries, the Minis 
ters of State, when defeated, send in their re 
signations ; with us, they consider an unanimous 
vote of distrust by Parliament as a feather in 
their cap, and as a new lease of power. 

A bill brought into the Reichstag by the Con- 
servative hotspurs, highly taxing the Exchange, 
is likewise doomed to failure. Its originators 
have manifested such an ignorance of the ele 
mentary laws of economical science that an er 
rand-boy of any New York banker or broker is an 
expert in comparison with these agrarian gent] 
men. * The Exchange is a poisonous tree,” ex 
claimed the other day Herr Maybach, Minister 
of Pubiic Works, and formerly of Commerce. ** It 
consumes the marrow of legitimate business,” 
cried his satellites ; ‘‘It is feeding rich Jews,” 
the so-called anti-Semites joined in, and they 
all coalesced in an effort to lay heavy taxes on 
any transaction, for cash or on credit, entered 


‘The 


into at the Exchange. When at last the honest 
squireens and their followers could not help see 
ing, fromthe arguments of their adversaries, 
that they, too, would be sufferers if such a sui 
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cidal policy were carried out, they fell back on 
another stratagem. ‘‘Why trouble 
with specifying the amount to be 
taxing the Exchange ’ 
post on it! Let it pay so many millions, and let 
the different members of the 
themselves for the share each 

pay.” Asthis method of arriving at the lega 
solution of a difficult problem is a rather uncom 
mon one, for which reason the opponents of the 
bill refused to volunteer their services, the Com 


ourselves 
realized by 
Let us lav a fixed im 
Exchange tax 


individual must 
, 


mittee dropped its work, and will leave it to the 
It is needless to add that the latter 
will still less be able to accomplish anything 
without having a draft of a billsubmitted to it 
To complete my sketch of the united wisdom 
of the 


Reichstag. 


Conservatives in framing laws to re 


gulate trade and commerce—tbere are eleven 
Conservatives and ten Liberals in the Commit 
tee—I will mention a characteristic anecdote 


In the debates on trving to make the Exchange 
*‘ bleed,” a question arose as to the proper func 
tions of banks of deposit and checks in daily 
business, A learned Marburg professor of his 
and law, Mr. William Arnold, who 
versed in the history of the migration of nations 


tory is well 
and of the Merovingians as well as the Carlovin 
gians, is a member of that committee 
informed how and why such banks were created 


On being 


and patronized by business people, and that they 
were indispensable for almost all business trans 
actions, the learned gentleman indignantly ex 
claimed : ‘* Why should we feed these suckers 

We have good savings banks; let our merchants 
not be too proud to deposit their money there 
and withdraw it when they see fit kar un 
disce omnes ! 

Another trait of the ingenuity and shrewdness 
of our agrarians is this: Like a poor lawyer who 
hunts up precedents, they eagerly look out for 
institutions, belonging to 
they might 
Among 


other nations, which 


use to their special advantage 
discoveries 
As if 


admiration was 


their recent Was y 


* Homestead Law.” by agreement, some 
months ago, a cry of raised in 
the agrarian 
tions that the American Homestead Law was 
the pride of the a and that in order t 


German agriculture it sh 


organs and agricultural associa 


Save 





uld be introduced her 


at once. Young Bismarck, a member of the 
Prussian Landtag, praised the American law 
as the greatest boon, and in doing) s 


proved that he, like his fmends, knew very 





little about what he wished to have intr 

as a domestic institution in Germany rhes 
gentlemen confound rather « e) ft! 
United States Homestead Law —wt free 
charge, bestows 160 acres of unoccupied and im 


disposed-of land upon every bona-tide sett 


with the laws of indgvidual States exempting 
certain amount of debtor's property from | g 
levied by the Sheriff. The State of California 
which exempts even #5.uU0 » great id 





sent tk 
situated a 
reac the 
\ This 
however i 
: > On 
the Sher ¥ 
that amount 
} f a nic 
little farm and the mfort of a snug house 
are secured to the debtor, who laughs at his 


bloated creditors when him, or 


even after they have rec judgment 


i 


against him. What a glorious country these 
United States must be: they really are the safe 
refuge for all who are oppressed by cruel laws 
made in the interest of greedy bloodsuckers 
They now will even find grace in the eves of 
Barons Strudelwitz and Prudelwitz. Ona closer 


study the agrarians. howe 
that their enthusiasn 
was a little prem 


ver, have found out 


ur Homestead Law 








ere are some 





drawbacks onsequently they now keep quiet 


t i 
had t 
to the general German Agricultural 


The gentlemen who the other day report 


Association 


on the American Homestead Law, in rather low 
spirits declared that, attractive as that law 
might appear at first glance, its introduction 
into Germany would be so ditt that the sub 
ject must be dropped from the order of the day 


The conflict with Rome has lately reappeared 


in the foreground of political events. You wi 


have learned by the telegraph that the Germar 
Emperor on December 22 last wrote a conctlia 
torv answer to a letter from the Pope, which t! 


latter on December 5 had sent him, thanking hin 





for his kind words about the Chureh on opening 
the Landtag. The Emperor's answer was 
tersigned by Bismarck as Mintster of Foreigr 
Affairs, to engraft upon his master’s w is tl 
dignity f a highly official state pape H 
openly expressed his desire of ning te ter: 
with the Pope, and formally declared that 
Chureh would, as in duty bound, annonu his 
Government the names of t priests appornted 
to till clemecal vacancies, be would acknowl 
and welcome such an order to the Roman rey 
asa token of 1 s readine ~, and w 
revise the laws w had te passed f tl 
protectior th tested f the crow 
The P pees Answer dated Ja iry After 
the us ntroductoryv and plimentarv 1 
marks savs that thi gh Candi 1 Jacobin 
he has sent a te t he Frussian Minister 
Schloezer, which will more fully explain on 
what terms he has authorized t bishops t 
notify the Prussian Government of the appoint 
ment f new cures without waiting f i 
thorough revision of the erical laws now nn 





inges t pe ers a io sine que 
the 1 tei lent existe eof tl Chure!} 
As s is al lerstal ? these points is 
Ye ‘ t w im sv t ide a real and 
isting pea 
Wh the Prussian Government ordered its 
Ministe n Rome to ask for the publication of this 
letter, the Monifeur de | ie published it at full 
gtt This fact is a direct proof that Leo con 


siders his position as better and much more com 


manding than that of Emperor William, Be 


fore knowing the exact wording and contents of 
Jacobini’s note, it is of course impossible to do 
fi ustice to the Pope’s demands ; but their 


already now be fully appreciated. 
mands the | 
of all 


ns only the curés 


Phe Emperor de ishops’ notification of 
Pope 


and leaves out all assistants, 


the appointment priests ; the men 
such as chaplains and vicars, who temporarily 
curés’ of 
tices, Not satistied with this condition, the Pope 


ranv length of time, may fill the 


asks to have the priests educated in Roman 
Catholic seminaries independent of State con 
trol, and the unlimited exercise of any clerical 





duty by his priests for the salvation of souls 
Ihe Emperor voluntarily offers the revision of 
some of the Falk the Pope insists on a 
thorough repeal of all that is essential in them. 

If ever since 1880 it had necessary to 
prove that Rome does not want a peace but 4 


laws: 


been 





she is as overbearing and 


and 


in 


that 
the 


triumph, 


haughty a palmiest days of her ascend 


iney, it would be shown by the very words of 
the Pope. While the Conservative press, for the 
purpose of concerting a reactionary policy with 
the Centre, tries to interpret them as harbingers 
f peace and friendship, every independent paper 
ind man treats them as an insolence thrown in 
the face of the whole German nation. In other 
vords, the Pope disdainfully rejects the Empe 


ror’s peaceful offers, and adds insult to injury. 
Here we have the fruits of Bismarck’s policy, the 
miscarriage of his plans to beat the Liberals 


with the assistance of Conservatives and Ultra 


Will 
This he must do if he be not pre 


montanes he now break off negotiations 
with Rome 
pared to go to Canossa and to disavow the Empe 
own words in his letter of December 22 last. 
The situation of to the stub 
bornness of the Pope, is now so bad that further 


Prussia, owing 


negotiations would look as if she were craving 
for peace. The Centre, by now turning. once 
more against the Government, as if the Pope 


had been willing to bring the negotiations to a 
peaceful end, while Bismarck had failed to ac 
try to make the best of the 
present standstill in an amicable settlement. Bis 


cept his advances, 


marck, on the other hand, is too able a diploma- 
tist not to know by this time that Rome can af 
ford to wait, while he cannot afford to wait, and 
if he be 
not willing to sacrifice the intellectual and moral 
In short, Germany has 


that his prospects are rather gloomy 


leadership of Prussia. 
lost a battle when victory was near at band. 
And this defeat ¢ The 
statesman who did more than any other living 
being to create the German Empire. +++ 
¢ 
the Jacobini note just published in the morning 


who has caused same 


$.—On the point of mailing this letter, I see 


papers, It is much worse than was anticipated, 
and the advances of the Pope are even smaller 
All Rome will do is to 
announce the present vacancies to the Prussian 


than represented by him, 


Government, and to submit to its objection to or 
tion of the appointees. In return for this 
concession, Leo XIIL expects Prussia to revise 
all the so-called Falk if tho 
rough revision appears satisfactory to him, he 
his assent to a definite and permanent 
This is rather sharp practice! The 
Public Worship announced to the 


re je 


laws; and such 


will give 
notification 
Minister of 
Landtag that the Prussian answer would soon be 


published, 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


LEIPZIG, February 22, 1885, 
THe shock felt throughout Germany at the 
news of Richard Wagner's death was the more 
severe from being, in general, totally unex- 
pected. Even his bosom friend, Franz Liszt, one 


of the earliest and most devoted champions of 
the principles which Wagner defended with his 
illustrated 
now so widely known, was so com- 


pen and in the series of noble mu 


sical dramas 
pletely overwhelmed by the suddenness of the 


blow that he fainted away, and was with diffi- 
cufty restored to consciousness, Angelo Neu 
mann, the director of the *‘ Richard Wagner 
Theatre received the news on the I4th, at 
Aachen, where the ** Rheingold” was about to 
be given. The representation was followed by 
sOlemnities in honor of the dead master. Neu 
mann, his voice choked with emotion, addressed 
the audience in the following heartfelt words : 
‘Not only the German people, the German 
nation—the whole world mourns to-day by the 
coflin of one of its greatest sons. <All in this 


assembly share our grief and pain. But never- 
theless we alone can fully measure the fearful 
loss which the Richard Wagner Theatre has met 
with through this event. The love and care of 
the master for this institution can find no better 
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expression than in a letter, written by his own 
hand, received by me this evening, which closes 
with these words: 

*** May all the blessings of Heaven follow you! 
My best greetings, which I beg you to distribute 
according to desert. Sincerely yours, 

*** RICHARD WAGNER, 
February 11, 1883." 


* VENICE, PALAZZO VENDRAMIN 


‘* Now we are orphaned—in the Master every- 
thing isasif dead for us! I can only add, we 
shall never to labor according to the 
wishes and the spirit of this great composer; 
never shall we forget the teachings which we 
were so happy as to receive from his lips and his 
pen. 


cease 


Wagner had been unwell and under medical 
treatment since last autumn, although not con- 
fined to his bed. In order to assuage the asth- 
trouble during the “ Parsifai” 
representation, a threatening charac- 


matic which, 

assumed 
ter, he had employed subcutaneous injections 
of morphine for years, with favorable results. 
Herr Levi, of the Royal Theatre at Munich, was 
for the week preceding Wagner’s death a guest 
of the latter at the Palazzo Vendramin in Venice, 
and found him in good health and spirits, even en- 
joying the festivities of the Venice Carnival in 
company with his family and guests. On Febru- 
ary banker Reitmeyer, 
and drew asum of money to defray the expenses 
of a projected tour to Southern Italy with his 
Siegfried. The morning of the 15th he 
passed as usual in the sacred retirement of his 
study At 2 o’clock he 
appeared on the threshold, not, as was his wont; 


12 Wagner visited his 


son 
composing and playing. 


singing and beating time, but with feeble, tot- 
tering steps, and complaining that he felt very 
ill; these bad symptoms, however, soon passed 
off. At 3 the whole family was assembled at 
table, and soup was being served when Wagner 
suddenly out: ‘‘Mir ist sebr 
schlecht !” (IL am very sick), and fell back as if 
ina swoon. He was immediately carried to bed, 
and the attending physician, Dr. Keppler, hastily 
summoned. But it was too late; he could only 
say that Wagner had ceased to live, and that the 
his death was an attack of 


rose, 


crying 


immediate cause of 
heart disease. 

A death-mask was taken by the sculptor Ben- 
venutti. The remains were embalmed and en- 
closed in a metallic coftin, which was transported 
to Bayreuth by a special train, consisting of a 
locomotive and tender decorated with black 
flags, a freight-car draped in black for the coffin, 
a parlor-coach for the family, and two other 
coaches for friends and servants. The funeral 
ceremonies at Bayreuth were simple and most im- 
pressive. Delegations from all the cities and thea- 
tres of note in Germany were present. At the be 
ginning of the obsequies a military band played 
an arrangement of ‘‘ Siegfried’s Death ”; speeches 
were then made, and a funeral song was sung by 
the Liederkranz of Bayreuth, after which the fu- 
neral train moved slowly, to the tolling of the 
bells, through the densely-thronged streets, in 
which the gas-lamps, veiled in crape, were burn 
ing, presenting a strange contrast to the bright 
daylight. It wasthe wish of the wife of the depart- 
ed that the quiet cf his last resting-place, chosen 
by himself years ago behind the villa ‘‘ Wabn- 
fried,” should not be disturbed by a musical de 
monstration, and her feelings were respected. 
Three Protestant divines officiated: the solemn 
Lutheran funeral service was spoken; and the 
grave closed over the body of the greatest com- 
poser that the nineteenth century has produced. 
The myriad laurel wreaths, sent by private per- 
sons, corporations, theatres, and musical associa- 
tions, including two magnificent ones from King 
Ludwig, Wagner's patron and friend, were not 
suffered to away upon the but 
were collected in the Wagner Theatre at Bay- 
reuth, 

The public demonstrations on the news of 


waste grave, 
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Wagner's decease show that the event is felt to 
be of national, indeed of world-wide, impor- 
tance. The press of nearly all European states, 
even the ultramontane press of Italy, is full of 
his praise, and of incidents and anecdotes con 
nected with his life and death. In every city of 
any importance in Germany memorial concerts, 
consisting of Wagner’s compositions, together 
with memorial exercises, have been and are still 
being held. I notice that the ‘‘ Trauermarsch,” 
from the ‘‘Gétterdiimmerung,” appears most 
frequently on the programmes of such concerts, 
of which the proceeds are, in most cases, to be 
devoted in some manner to the purpose of per- 
petuating Wagner’s memory. In various cities, 
among others Venice, Vienna, and Leipzig, the 
erection of suitable monuments is already pro 
jected. Neumann makes the proposal that a sum 
should be collected for the benefit of the be- 
reaved wife and children. This proposition has 
occasioned lively opposition from various quar 
ters, on the ground that the fantiémes from the 
performance of Wagner’s works will afford a 
princely income; also that King Ludwig will un- 
doubtedly settle a handsome pension on the wife 
and children of his deceased friend. Although 
Wagner’s receipts from all sources were very 
considerable, he is said to have left almost no 
thing, his mode of life having been very luxuri- 
ous, and his household numerous; the entire body 
of servants accompanied him on his frequent 
journeys. Another proposal is to found an insti- 
tution for needy musicians; and yet another to 
unite all sums for tbe purpose of carrying on 
Wagner's cherished idea, a national school of 
dramatic and musical art, such as the theatre at 
Bayreuth, with its yearly gatherings of eminent 
artists from all parts of the empire. This last 
proposition is perhaps most consonant with Wag 
ner’s own wishes; but it is questionable if such a 
scheme can meet with success, now that the mas- 
ter spirit has passed away. 

The never-resting energy which was Wagner’s 
most prominent characteristic did not fail till 
the day of his death. According to the Neue 
Freie Presse, he was engaged in composing a 
new musical drama, entitled ‘‘ Die Biisser,” the 
poem of which, a glorifying of the transmigra 
tion of souls, is based upon the Brahminic legend, 
and was nearly finished; the musical composition 
of some parts was already begun. On the other 
hand, Filippo Filippi, an Italian admirer of 
Wagner's genius, writes to an Italian paper that 
the master was engaged upon ‘‘a new opera 
having an Hellenic subject,” in which “ it would 
undoubtedly have been shown that his genius, 
turning from the misty fables of the Germans to 
the bright and serene poetry of ancient Greece, 
would have drawn nearer to our musical life 
and feeling, which is clear and characteristically 
melodious.” 

Richard Wagner composed, like all great mu 
sicians, in bis brain, and not, as is often imagined, 
at the piano. 
script composition from his hand—to see how 
complete and well-rounded, how ripe and finish- 
ed everything sprung from his head. Changes 
are very rarely found in such a manuscript; even 
in the boldest harmonies and most difficult com- 
binations, not a slip of the pen occurs. In the 
entire score of “ Tannhiiuser,” which Wagner 
wrote out himself from beginning to end in 
chemical ink, not one correction is to be found. 
One note followed the other with easy rapidity. 
It was his habit to write the musical sketch in 
pencil—at Bayreuth, music-paper was to be found 
*Wabnfried,” on which, 
while wandering about the house during sleepless 
nights, musing and planning, he made brief jot 
pings, often merely a new idea in instrumentation. 
The rest was in his head; the vocal parts were 
added to the score without hesitation, and never 


It is a delight toexamine a manu- 


in every corner of 
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For 
ployed three staves, « 


orchestra he em 


the 


ne of which 


needed correction. 
was reserved 
for special notes, as, for instance, when a par 
ticular instrument From. these 


was to enter 


sketches the vocal parts could be written out im 
mediately, although the instrumentation was by 
no means finished. Such sketches were carefully 
collected by ed fora time 
to tix the notes permanently by drawing the pen 
through them. This task 
abandoned, In its stead she grasped the idea of 
making a collection of all Wagner's manuscripts, 
to be deposited in “ Wahnfried.” For many 
years she has conducted an extended correspon 


Frau Cosima, who tr 


was, however, soon 


dence for the purpose of obtaining, for love or 
the scattered 
measure 


has, in a 
the 


money, treasures, and 


great principally through use of 
the latter persuasive—succeeded. 

In regard to the projected performances of 
‘Parsifal” at Bayreuth during the coming sum 
mer no definite decision has yet been reached 
The singers, in general the same as last vear, 
have already signified their willingness, and also 
obtained permission, to coOperate in the repre 
sentation of this season; a substantial pecuniary 
foundation is likewise not lacking. It is therefore 
by no means improbable that the performances 
The latest intel 


have 


may take their wonted course 
ligence is that the managing 
decided in favor of holding the ** Festspiele™ 
this year.) 


comniuttee 


Wagner had written his memoirs, 
not only finished, but already 
The entire edition consists of only three 


which 
printed, 
copies, one of which was in the possession of the 


are 


author, the second an heirloom of Siegfried’s, 
and the third in the hands of Franz Liszt. This 
autobiography fills four volumes, and was print 
ed at Basel, every proof-sheet being jealously 
destroyed, so that there are actually but three 
To the nine 
works already published (Leipzig, E 
IST1-5 added a tenth, 
essays and sketches of a philosophical 
and (it is to be hoped) the four 
autobiography. 

Richard Wagner 


his 
W. Fritzsch, 
brief 
character, 
the 


copies in existence volumes of 


will be containing 


volumes of 


was bern in Leipzig, in the 
Briihl: the house, number 8%, called the Red and 
White Lion, is still 


lowing simple inscription: 


standing, and bears the fol 


In diesem Hause 


WURDE GEBOREN 
RICHARD WAGNER 
DEN 22. MAI, 1815. 


A visit to the house reveals nothing of special 
interest except the room in which the great com 
the light of day—a 
narrow chamber, with one window 
street; the interior arrangement 
acomplete change. The present occupant of the 
flat, which takes up the whole third story of the 
house, said with no little pride, as I i 


poser first saw long, low, 
toward the 


has undergone 


isked him if 
* Ye s, 


Visit t& 


he were certain that this was the room 
ves, he told himself 


Leipzig with his wife; he came here with her t 


me so while ona 
show her the rooms.” 
Wagner received his first instruction in « 

b Miller, during 
his course in the Nicolai Gymnasium in Leipzi 
He entered the University of 
ruary 25, 1851, as sfudiosus music. Abe 
the same time he began, as he himself writes, bis 


terpoint from Christian Gottlie 








first thorough course of contrapuntal stu iv, 
under the direction of Theodor Weinlig, Cantor 


f the Thomasschule. *‘My course of study 





under Weinlig was finished in less than half a 
year,” he writes: *‘ he himself dismissed me f1 


my apprenticesbip, after having 
so far that I could solve the most difficult exe 


cises in counterpoint with ease, ‘That whi 





you have gained through this dry st 
And trul 


inde) ¢ nde nee a, he said to me.” 


The Nation. 


pendence in thought and deed has ever been one 





f Wagner's most striking and noble characteris 
ties: 
1 


INS, in the long years of exile following, and 
what the 


in the storms of the political revolution of 


enduring fame, in 


revolution of 


has secured him 


more peaceful dramatic musical 
art, for the accomplishment of which he labored 


He 


daring hopes fultilled; tosee his enemies among his 


with untiring energy. lived to see his most 
countrymen reduced to a mere handful of carp 
to hear of the 
eign lands of those works of whose performance 


ing crities: representation in for 


in Germany be almost despaired not many years 


He lived to see the principles in which his 
life 
feel 

love and 


ago. 
whol and soul were bound up victorious, 
himself the object of an unbounded 
The f the 


memorial exercises in the 


and to 
admiration 
the 
Leipzig Theatre aptly illustrate the feel 


closing verses 
poem spoken at 
ings with 
Which the German people regarded this repre 


sentative of German musical art 


‘Er tilete stark den hohlen Prunk und Schimmer 
Ein grosser Mann in einer Welt voll hicinhet 

Er suchte nach dem Wahren, Echten imme 
Und statt des Stickwerks gaber unsd 
In A n, trotz verschwenderischer Full 
hin goliner Faden doch, der nie 
Gewaltig wusste sein Titanenwille 
In neue Form zu 






zerreisst 


lessen neuen Gels 


Wenn je sein Vaterland ein Deutscher liebte 
Hat er’s geliebt mit Andacht und it Thra 
Wie anch sein Tag sich lict @, sich trubte, 
Du, deutsches Volk, wars le Zeit sein Sehnen 
So lasst an seiner Giruft uns dies geloben 
Wir wollen jeuen Schatz erhalten rev 
Den er in seiner Kunst fiir uns gehoben 
Und wollen Deufsck in seinem Sinne sett 
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Correspondence. 
OREGON AND THE LOUISIANA PUR 
CHASE, 

To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION 


SIR: 


rtune to pub 


Ever since it was my misf< 
Statistical Atlas of the U 
I have been made the object of 
letters through the 


notes and appendices in magazine articles and 


lish the * 





mails, and of 
school histories, for having presumed to include 
the Territory, formerly known as Oregon, and 
constituting the that 1 
Territories of Washingteor 


the region acquired by the 


now State of 
gether with the 


Idaho, asa part of 


United States through the so called Louisiana 
Purchase of 1805 
“The Oregon Question” was not wl 





there had ever been occasion for me specially t 
investigate; but for the purposes of the Atlas of 
IS74it seemed right to include Oregon in the I 

siana Purchase, since the United States, throug 


its ministers, Gallatin and 


claimed it as carried by the force of the Treaty 
if not through dire 


of political 


1803 t cession, then bv a sort 


gravitation, as ** contigu 


territory,” if I rightly remember Mr. Gallatin’s 


phrase. Whether this claim was or was t 
valid under the terms of the treaty, a nding 
to accepted principles of international law, t 
fact that the United States had made the 
justify this treatment of the subject 


seemed to 





publication like the ‘ Statistical 








ns everything. regarding the acquisition of 


Oregon, which any, and by turns every, person 
in the United States or elsewhere might wish to 








have admitted : my s re regret that © 
had ever bee i ured liscovered rer ‘ 
ind plete retraction and antat 
the map and text relating to that ! { t 
which was ined t Tending 4 
tion But tl s 1 1 as soy 
Schlesw H te ind | 1 
paper 
And Ww f iM 
Dwight, t amned a " " i 
f the State Depa ut Wa ‘ 
Luis mV attent t ‘ { 
Purchase, given by M. Barbe-Ma 
tiator the pa f Frar 
1s n his * Histoire de la | 
» 1820 ('n this ay, the ent 
in tl Statis il Atla is t 
hase Xte ling ara ‘ t M 
tu a a tt Pa } 
r, and sed witl 
wW LCTOSS t f s t i 
from Lake 1 to | t S 
\ Ss t s it ‘ 
et par ses effets 
Pwo subordina ey 
Ipv the tw parts t 
is divi thvt 1 M ‘ 
tot \ W { \ > 
t h t ul I 
writte 
Suivant d'a t s ‘ 
st l < 
: : om ‘ 
t vest and rthwest is w 
Ter t vs 
l 
\ f temp s M 
Mia? S nt ki w ft \te 
wi x ily 1, and t y 
wt tt } 
t is been t a \ 
suffering 1 “ id M 
Ma s is ty - eS 
the ov stituted g s \ 
‘ } AN \. WaLk 
\ ‘ aA 
I NEW SHAKS! kh SOCIETY AN 
THE SOUTH 
[ we Eprror OF THE NATION 
S 1 1 lo a oa 
t \ te i ph tw 1 
th i annual report the New Sha 
Ss Vv, wl has st been sent t \ ‘ 
gx word for the Soutl n \ Vor s l 
act riticis Wi help tl nmends 
both sides f fallins to dis ragement 
I tl i “J, it may be stated that 
great Old-English scholar and antiquary, F. J 


. was the founder of this Society. a 


that its president is R 


untx 


vaiue as 


Society's prize books 
f little money ompared with 
worth, continue their good work of 
\ iakspere study all over the country, 
in many parts of America, where they are 
eagerly sought for; ... and from the 
Lnited States, Esper ially the Southern one 

striving to raise the standard of their 
education to the level of our own universities 
! devoting special attention to English 

the conimittee have received most gratifving 
witness to the good which the Society’s recogni 


und as the 





wl hare 


tion of the American educators’ efforts bas ef 
‘ + ] 


Every now and then this witness ha 
ome in the form of a letter from a professor o1 
teacher who has said that he or she owed to the 


resolve to win the Old Country's prize bis or her 
first real interest in the great poet whom he or 
she is now teaching to younger folk in class,” 





Kicht Southern institutions, among the twelve 
in the United States that get the prizes, are then 
Respectfully yours, 

JAMES A. HARRISON. 
LEXINGT 


enumerated 


Ler UNV S. Viabso 


CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM IN OHIO. 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION 
As an example of the uphill work the 


friends of civil-service reform have still before 


SIR 


them, a recent removal and two appointments 
in this city afford food for reflection. The U.S. 
District Attorney, General Meyer, publicly op- 
posed, during the last canvass, the regular nomi 
nee of the Republican party, on the ground that 
his nomination was obtained by corrupt use of 
money through the Machine. At the instance of 
the defeated and through the in- 
fluence of Senator Sherman, General Meyer has 


candidate, 


been summarily removed and his place given to 
another, although bis record as a public officer 
has, so far as we know, never been questioned. 
The postmastership became vacant, and the 
a faithful officer who has 
petitioned for the 


assistant postmaster 
been many years in the oftice— 
vacancy. His petition by the 
civil-service reform club of this city. But, in- 
stead of carrying out the spirit of the reform 
bill, the President appointed a brother of Sena- 


was endorsed 


tor Jones, of Nevada, and it is now rumored in 
political circles that the daring subordinate who 
was so bold as to aspire to the reward of his 
years of faithful service is to be dismissed, that 
a place may be provided for the defeated Re 
publican candidate for sheriff, 

The only excuse the press gives for this plain 
violation of the spirit of the law is that the 
President had made positive pledges before the 
law was passed. But the spectacle of a Nevada 
Senator controlling appointments in Ohio is, to 
say the least, worthy of consideration as one of 
the legitimate results of “ personal politics.” 

Very truly yours, L. B. TUCKERMAN. 

UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER, CLEVELAND, O., 

March 6, L883, 


PROHIBITION AND SOPHISTRY. 


To THE EprTror OF THE NATION : 

Srr: The sophistry of the arguments advanced 
in favor of the right of the State to prohibit the 
use of intoxicating liquors is ably demonstrated 
by Mr. Ernst Hofer, although, as he intended to 
prove the contrary, his success must be attri- 
buted rather to accident than to his wisdom. 
Mr. Hofer evidently thinks—for this is the 
ground on which he objects to your comparison 
between the prohibition of whiskey and the pro- 
hibition of potatoes—that the State has the right 
to forbid the sale, importation, or manufacture 
of luxurious articles, but not of those which are 
a necessity. If this were so, the State might 
forbid the use of diamonds or other expensive 
articles with the same right that it could pro- 
hibit the use of intoxicating drinks. 
#Again, the comparison which he draws be- 
tween the mistake of Lord Palmerston and the 
error alleged,to have been committed by your- 
self is more remarkable for the wide divergence 
of the things compared than for their similarity. 


There is a vast difference between forbidding 
the sale, importation, or manufacture of an 
article, and merely levying a tax upon its sale, 


The constitu- 
tional basis of a tax is the raising of revenue; 


importation, o manufacture. 


and so long as the law which imposes this tax 
discloses illegality on its face, it is perfectly 
competent for a legislature to choose, in its dis- 
cretion, what articles shall be subjected to taxa- 
In determining its choice, however, it is 


no 


tion. 


eminently wise and proper for the legislature to 


The Nation. 


be guided by moral as well as economical con- 
this discretionary 


siderations. It is 
which is lodged in every legislative body, that 
justified Parliament in taxing gin and ale rather 
than treacle and vinegar, or which justifies Con- 
gress in taxing whiskey and tobacco rather than 
bread, meat, or other articles. But to forbid 
the sale or importation or manufacture of any 
article because it is a luxury, or even for the im- 
provement of public morals, is not within legis 
SYLVAN DREY. 


power, 


lative competency. 
BALTIMORE, March 10, 1883. 


TO THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: Many Southern gentlemen felt 


obliged, with whatever reluctance, to admit the 


have 


truth of your statements regarding homicide at 
the South. So I, though mainly on the side of the 
abstainers, am obliged toadmit that temperance 
advocates are liable to the mental twist you have 
referred to. 
town, whose favorite temiperance argument is as 
follows: If four glasses of rum will make a man 
drunk, a half glass will make him one-eighth 
drunk. It is absolutely impossible to be com- 
pletely sober after drinking any rum at all. 
Knowing me to be a friend of “the cause,” he 
mentioned his argument to me a while ago, 
doubtless intending to place an effective weapon 
inmy hands. I said to him: “Is it possible that 
you do not see the fallacy of that? You might 
as well say that if aman is gluttonous who eats 
twenty-five ham sandwiches at a meal, he who 


There is an earnest teetotaler in this 


eats one ham sandwich at a meal is one-twenty- 
fifth gluttonous. There is no such thing as 
moderation in the matter of eating sandwiches. 
Any man is either gluttonous or partially so 
who eats bread and ham together atall.” “Oh,” 
replied he, “that is sophistry, for ham and rum 
are very different things.” And there he stuck. 

He repeats his argument to me every now and 
again; but I never reply. Your specimens have 
driven you to the verge of despair, mine has 
plunged me in the very gulf. A chisel and ham- 
mer might suffice for yours, but a heavy charge 
of dynamite would be too inert for mine. 

J. C. COzENs. 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y., 


March 12, 1883 


HERMANN LOTZE. 
To THE EpiIToR oF THE NATION: 


Sirk : No German philosopher is more read in 
America than Lotze, and yet little has been 
done to make his work known to those who are 
not special students of philosophy. Mr. Joseph 
Cook, the Boston lecturer, is one of the few who 
have attempted this, but Lotze would seem to 
have been wounded in the house of his friends. 
Lam not very familiar with Mr. Cook’s published 
lectures, but I have come across several pas- 
sages which show that Lotze is misrepresented 
in a way that is painful to those of us who 
studied under him, and that must be evident to 
all acquainted with modern philosophy. As an 
example of this, take the peroration of a lecture 
entitled ‘‘ Living Tissues,” which 
lows : 


reads as fol- 


“If Hermann Lotze, the first philosopher of 
Germany, were on this platform to-day, he, in 
the name of the axiom that every change must 
have a sufficient cause, would thus and thus 
{tearing the paper] tear into shreds the material- 
istic or mechanical theory of the origin of living 
tissues and of the soul. [Applause.]” 

Mr. Cook was peculiarly unfortunate in this 
sentence. Lotze does not believe in ‘‘ the axiom 
that every change must have a sufficient cause,” 
but he does believe in ‘‘the materialistic or me- 
chanical theory of the origin of living tissues.” 
Lotze thinks it necessary to disprove the as- 
sumption that every event has its cause in order 
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to make freedom of the soul possible. In his 
‘Microcosmus’ (vol. i., p. 292), he says that, if 
we mean whatever is effected is caused when 
we say every effect has its cause, we utter a 
mere truism ; “ but,” he continues, ‘‘it is ques- 
tionable whether we have a right to consider 
every event as an effect in this sense. The very 
endlessness of the series of causes and effects 
convinces us of the absence of this right, for it 
leads of necessity back to the recognition of an 
original being and an original motion.” He 
goes on to say that the law should be stated 
Every cause has its effect : rather than in the 
form, Every effect has Thus he 
leaves room for new causes and freedom of the 


its cause. 
soul. 

Lotze’s defence of the mechanism of organic 
bodies is fundamental to his whole system of 
philosophy. He was one of the first (in Wag 
ner’s ‘Handbuch der Physiologie,’ 1842) to take 
a stand against the then prevalent vitalism, and 
claim that all physiological processes can be ex- 
plained under the laws of matter in motion. 
He says our body is only “the nearest piece of 
the outside world.” There could be no more 
complete statement of ‘‘the materialistic or me 
chanical theory of the origin of living tissues ” 
than this sentence : 


‘*So far from finding in organic bodies a vital 
force sufficient for itself, we can far better look 
upon them as only those places in space at which 
the matter, the forces, and the motion of the 
general course of nature cross each other in such 
happy proportions, that changing masses unite 
themselves for a time to a quickly perishing 
form, and their reciprocal actions run through 
a melodiously complete process of development 
and dissolution ” (* Microcosmus,’ vol. i., p. 155). 


I have written this to show that Lotze is un- 
fortunate in being patronized by Mr. Cook, but 
more especially to urge some student to make 
public an account of the work of the great Ger 
man philosopher. J. M. CATTELL. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, MI 
March 7, 1883. 


THE Messrs. Harper make a novel and well 
considered offer to ‘* Young American Artists,” 
to the following effect: They will award three 
thousand dollars to the successful competitor in 
a contest for the best original drawing to illus 
trate Alfred Domett’s ‘‘ Christmas Hymn ” (1837), 
provided (1) that be is an American artist not 
over twenty-five years of age; and (2) that he 
will use the prize “for the prosecution of art- 
study in one or more of the best American 
schools, including also a sojourn abroad of at 
least six months for the study of the old mas- 
ters.” The drawing must be presented anony- 
mously notlater than August 1, 1885, and must 
be suitable for publication in Harper’s Magazine, 
for which it will be engraved. The judges will 
be Messrs. R. Swain Gifford, F. D. Millet, and 
Charles Parsons. All necessary particulars, and 
a copy of the hymn, can be obtained of Harper 
& Brothers, Franklin Square. There seems to 
be no discrimination as to sex. 

‘My Trivial Life and Misfortunes,’ by ‘A 
Plain Woman,” whose name is not known even 
to her publishers, will be issued in this country 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons simultaneously with 
the Edinburgh edition of the Messrs. Black- 
wor dd. 

A volume of lectures, essays, and sermons by 
the late Rev. Samuel Johnson, author of 
‘Oriental Religions,’ with a steel portrait and 
a memoir of Mr. Johnson, by the Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow, will shortly be published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 
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D. Appleton & Co. will publish immediately 
Dr. Morgan Dix’s recent ‘ Lectures on the Call 
ing of a Christian Woman, and her Training to 
Fulfil It.’ They have also in press, for imm« 

diate publication, a wholly new and exhaustive 
edition of the ‘ Poetical Works of William Cul 
len Bryant,’ containing a hundred or more never 
before collected or published, including seme 
thirty hymns, and a companion piece to ** Sella’ 
and ‘* The Little People of the Snow.” Copious 
notes by Mr. Parke Godwin give various changes 
in the more imp rtant poems, an account of 
their origin, and other interesting information. 
> le 


The work will be issued in two large handsome 


volumes, uniform in style with Mr. Godwin’'s 
‘ Biography of Bryant.’ 

D. Binswanger & Co., Baltimore, have nearly 
ready ‘The Sciences among the Jews before and 
during the Middle Ages,’ from the German of 
Dr. M, J. Schleiden, the eminent botanist. 

Mr. Spofford’s ‘American Almanac’ for the 
current year has appeared (American News Co 


and more need not be said to any one who 


} 
knows the value of this standard work. Its being 
up to date is shown by the blank left wher 
the late Marshall Jewell’s name has heretofore 
stood in the list of the Republican National 
Committee. Next year we mavexpect the Civil 
Service Commission to make its début in this 
Almanac 

A translation of Alphonse Daudet’s ‘ L’ Evang 
it out by T. B. 


liste’ has already been broug 
Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia 
Joel A. Miner, Ann Arbor. Mich., sends us an 
‘Index Rerum’ anda * Medical Index,’ hand 
somely got up and adapted to methodical or un 
methodical use. The latter work is especially 
recommended by the publisher to homaopathic 
students or practitioners. The former, in the size 
before us, has a double alphabetic arrangement. 

In the Parchment series of D. Appleton & Co. 
has appeared Keble’s ‘Christian Year,’ with 


rubricated rules, initia 


Is, seasons, ete., and an 


etcbed portrait of the poet, after Richmond's 


lian and Colonial Mercantile Di 
rectory,’ for 1882-5 (New York: S. M. Pettengill 
& Co.) is primarily compiled for British trade; 
ut a considerable part, like Canada, the British 
West Indies, Pana 

and Japan, has a direct interest for oi 


na, South America, China, 


1 
merchants. Each country is statistical 
! 


scribed, in all the particulars with which com 


merce is concerned—such as administration, 
steam communication, telegraph, banks, et 
and under the principal towns are given cl 





fied lists of professions and trades: so that it is 


rfectly easy to obtain information or open 





business connections direct. Part IL. consists of 


alphabetical but 





merchants, manufacturers, ete., in London 
Bradford, Shettield, Glasgow, Belfast. and other 


creat industrial centres of the United King 
\ number of exe 


volume, which is introduced by tables of weight. 





7 
< 


inage, etc. The present, by the way, is the 
ninth issue of this Directory, of which the accu 


racy is guarantced by the extensive onial 
dealings of the Messrs. Street. 

From J. W. Bouton we have Part 1 f Ra 
net's ‘Costume Historique,’ which, on a int of 


the editor's ill 


Iness, MM. Firmin-Didot bave had 
to publish without the text. But this will le 


iven in connection with Part 14, when there 





sent, in general 


th centuries, the native cos 


teenth and sixteen 
tumes of India, Africa, Oceania, and, in part 


lar, those of Sweden, which are very diversified 


and interesting Besides these there is a grou] 


ing of antique chavssuvre, and other plates show 
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# Spanish aud a Turkish interior, and 


furniture from the fifteenth to the sey 


century. Ethnologically, se figur 


} 


unequal value; it is so much easier t 
clothes than physiognomie 
In Parts 51-55 of * Brockbaus’ Cony 


Lexikon’ (New York: L. W. Schmidt 


f persons and place \ ’ 
what more plentifull Phi t t 
sion is thatof De Witt Clint 
man” than, say, Thomas Corwin, and 


for his country with his canal than H: 
vith his compromises. Can it be tr 
way, of any protectionist, that, as ts 
ot Clay, ‘the always addressed bims 
better impulse 3 of the masses We 
bave liked Gen. William: Clarke 1 

nly incidentally as the na sake 
Fork, whichis admitted. 1 coe | 


better have sbared tl blivion of 


explorer than to be t dow: havi 


President Arthur out bseurity and 


his tool, and controlled his admir 


the degradation of American politics 


gravings for these issues are ss nun 
common; but there is an exeellent ! 
northern and western half of South At 
We have received another v 
Clarendon Press Series, 01 ee 
couvenient classical text-books of 
have several times spoken approvin 


present volume consists of extracts {1 


two dialogues of Plato, with a somewl 


ed preface, a general introduction 
teresting account of the manuscriy 
and grammatical, exegetical, and 

The Greek text occupies 223 pa 

same size as those of tl Teubner 
much more handsomely printed r 
of the extracts was mad 


and with the approval of the Rev 
perhaps the first of pg FE 
The preface, explaining the ol 


giving an outline of 
bors of Socrates, and tou , 
the more important point 


philosopby, is also fr Mir, Jowe 
troductions and notes are enti t 
Mr. John Purves, Fellow Ba ( 


ford, of which Mi Jowett is M 


troductions and notes are writte 

ment and good tast l I s 
tantalizing f ttow t \ 
times called attent t 

not contained thet t 

it is necessary ¢t t 
note any Vv i . - M 
q es the passage re 

grammar and d ‘ 

always at hand, the st x 
book tl t being R : 

self wit t y 
perbaps I irk that M 

earnes x s 


i | \ *) 
\ if va! t ’ \ 
L. Prang & ¢ : 
t Faste a . rf t 
son é i t t t 
. 
egt ( st \ < 


new titles 1 sbe! sg 

ss ia book with tl tirst ts i 
. mnarisot f the | ’ f 
re) | Sa a) ‘ ‘ “4 

Ww 1 Jead one to suppos the yer 
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th rie Vous 
j Li etting up of ar 
f in the broad 
term ; and we believe that the 


regarded favorably in Boston 
udv provided with fine permanent 
rs We doubt if it is fully 
n by the reflecting, how little the 
knowledge by the cheap press has 
pularize the details of the art of 
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printing, which is to vast numbers of intelligent 
ilmost a black art, perhaps little better 


people 

muprehended than the mode of producing a 
photograph. That the public would readily 
earn What it is now ignorant of, cannot be 


doubted, nor that an exhibition such as is pro- 
its branches be as beau- 
In short, under 
ight auspices, the enterprise might be made 


posed would in some of 
tiful as it would be instructive. 
thes 


both successful and memorable. 


The family of the late Thomas Crane, of 
this city, have consecrated his memory in the 
place of his nativity (Quincey, Mass.), by erect- 


ra library building in truly elegant style, and 
making it over to the town for the free use of 
the perpetuity. The proceedings at 
the dedication of this Crane Memorial Hall have 
been recorded in a handsome pamphlet, illus 


it} 


publie in 


trated with numerous photographs. There seems 
an anachronism in performances begun by ma- 
sonic ceremonies and ending with an address by a 
grandson of John Quincy Adams, but Mr. C. F. 
jr.’s, discourse in the Stone Church had 
a programme connection with what took 
place ‘‘ at the other end of the avenue,” as Thad 
deus Stevens used to say. It is a model of fit- 
for the subject and the occasion, tracing 
the ancestry and career of Mr. Crane and the 
of with a true his- 
torical restoration of the Quincy of his boyhood, 


Adams, 


only 


development his character, 
and some philosophizing on the New England 
spirit, at and on its migrations. Mr. 
Adams's picture of New England intemperance 
before the great reformation begun in 1826 is not 
but is it quite ‘‘safe to say ” that 
‘of those who went out from New England to 
their fortunes, . rum ruined, body 
and soul, the So terrible a 
winnowing for the survival of the fittest makes 
the New the 
W est miraculous, and would com- 
pel us to believe that the Yankee’s accession to 


home 


overdrawn ; 


seek 
vast majority ” ¢ 
England successes in colonizing 
seem almost 
any community already started and developing 
was a calamity that must have become prover- 
bial. Was rather the toper and the pre- 
destined victim of the alcohol babit the stay-at- 
moderation, self-control, 
and the enterprise of the pioneer more naturally 
However, our chief reflection 


not 


home : and were not 
found together ¢ 
on laying down this address has been that foun- 
dations like this library —and they are multiply- 
ing daily—are paving the way for a reflux from 
the cities, by furnishing centres of culture and 
humanity, capable ere long of bringing every 
part of the rural districts within their beneficent 


influence, 


Why, for example, had one rather 


live in Boston than in Old Braintree, which, 
‘now divided into four separate towns”— 
Quincy being one—reckons “ four public libra- 


ries, three seminary endowments, and a church 
which preserve the memories of their founders,” 
with fresh air and country sights thrown in ? 


The 


York 


of benevolent 


the New 
consideration 


Bookseller urges 
the 
It must be very 
disagreeable to be a New York millionaire, and 
to be told that one “ ought” to give a large slice 
of one’s fortune to such objects, and that all that 
me's fellows have done as yet is but “throwing 
a le 
appear to trouble the millionaires, 


American 


Free Library upon 


millionaires, 


me toa hungry dog.” However, it does not 
A year ago 
if we remember right, urged Mr. Van 
derbilt to give a million or so to this library. 
he the as it 
At any rate, the funds 
are still less than a million, and it has taken five 
years for the number of books to have “ swollen,” 


the ¢ hic 


Possibly does not see Critic, is 


not a financial journal. 


iy 


ler puts it, “to some five thousand 
‘onsidering that this is less than 
half what Cincinnati, or Chicago, or Harvard 
College adds every year to libraries already 


as the Bookse 
volumes,” 
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large; that it is less than Cleveland or Milwau- 
kee or Indianapolis adds in a single year, and 
looking at the relative size of these cities and 
New York, “swollen” is not exactly the word 
we should choose : it lackslocalcolor. Yet with 
this miserably small stock in trade our library 
has satisfied for 
books in twelve months—a turnover, as the Eng- 
lish say, of tifteen. With such good work as that, 
we have no fears for its ultimate success, but it 


seventy-two thousand calls 


must be confessed that prosperity is very slow in 
coming. 


volume of the Public Health 
Association Reports (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) contains among its many papers relating 
to sanitary affairs three upon the curious and 
important subject of malaria. Of these, two de- 
scribe the malarious invasion of New England. 
This means the recent and unusual manifesta- 
tion of what medical men term marsh miasm 
Malaria has come to represent, in current city 
phrase, a complex influencé 


—The seventh 


resulting in whole 
or in part from sewer emanations, inadequate 
ventilation, and varied dissipations 
marsh miasm proper. As “ what man calls lassi 
tude the fox calls laziness,” so the malaria of the 
fashionable drawing-room is often a domino for 
artificial evils, not the outcome of ordinary natu- 
ral causes. The nature of the true malarial poi- 
son is still a secret—both as to its entity and its 
singular property of periodical expression. The 
weight of testimony points to its necessary asso 
ciation with vegetable decay in the presence of 
moisture, within a certain range of temperature 
—although there are a few apparent exceptions. 
But notbing has been demonstrated, and one of 
the ill effects of the strangulation by Congress of 
the National Board of Health is the suspension 
of a careful investigation into the essential na 
ture of this evil agent that in 
The representations here are that in a territory 
where there is no record of its previous appear 
ance recently, this form of disease has prevailed, 
gradually extending its area, during the last ten 
or fifteen years. 
as to facts in the absence of personal investiga- 
tion, especially in opposition to the views of 
those have studied them at The 
“opinion that local causes are insufficient to ac 
count for its causation, that is, for its first ap 
pearance,” is one that cannot be positively con- 
tradicted by a stranger, although it is in appa- 
rent opposition to common experience, 
server has not been able “to find any cause, or 
set of causes, that uniformly produce malaria, or 
any unsanitary conditions generally supposed to 
be productive of it that do not exist in other 
parts of [Connecticut] where malaria 
ever appeared.” That is, to say the least, an 
astonishing state of affairs, and the group of 
questions it raises should be an interesting, because 
difficult and important, parcel of nuts for State 
sanitarians to crack. As the writer from Massa- 
chusetts remarks, the manufacturing interest, 
by virtue of its dependence upon mill-dams and 
ponds, is an important complication in the way 
of radical reform. 


besides 


was progress, 


It is unsafe to express opinions 


who home. 


One ob 


no hss 


—Dr. Garnett, in the third paper, writing 
upon the Potomac marshes, holds that there is no 
marsh malaria as at present understood, and 
that the phenomena attributed to it result pri- 
marily from prolonged insolation, magnified by 
atmospheric humidity, affecting the organic 
nerve. Six or eight years ago an hypothesis was 
suggested that this poison was an imponderable 
force, generated by organic decomposition act- 
ing upon the sympathetic system. It is quite 
possible that malaria may be a force rather than 
a microscopic or otherwise visible body; but 
these subtler speculations as to its essence do not 
receive general favor, It seems tolerably cer- 
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tain that moisture is in some way connected 
with its creation, and that well-drained lands as 
a rule, other things being equal, are healthier 
than those that are not. It is a standing re- 
proach to science that so little is certainly known 
about this cause, and to governments generally 
that such conditions as at least are believed to 
accompany its manifestations are tolerated in 
civilized communities. Among the other papers 
in this volume are several upon the diseases of 
domestic animals, especially as affecting the 
health of man. One is a report, continued from 
the previous year, by Dr. J. R. Smith, of the 
Army, upon the diseases of Texas cattle. This 
is still incomplete, but it points to the conclusion 
that Texas cattle are, as a rule, healthy in their 
native prairies, and that healthy herds do not, 
by their mere presence, communicate disease to 
herds in other localities with which they may 
mingle. Several observers on trichinz concur 
in finding large areas of country exempt: that 
the parasite is associated with the food-supply of 
the hog, and that all pork should be properly 
inspected before sale, which can easily be done. 
This inspection, as Dr. Hunt justly observes, 
should be extended to all meat intended to be 
eaten. And there are some reasons for suppos- 
ing that oleomargarine, of which we hear sus 
piciously little by its proper name, rendered at 
120°, may shelter a supply of undesirable bacilli 
for consumption alive. 


—‘Adieu, canaux, canards, wrote 
Voltaire, on leaving Holland in a pet. If some 
of the inhabitants of the Hague had their way, 
M. Tallichet informs us in the Bibliotheque Uni 
verselle, the world might say, “ Adieu, canaux,” in 
regard at least to that part of Holland. The 
canals beautify the streets and cool the air, and 
give life to the rows of trees along their banks, 
whose leaves absorb the exhalations from the 
almost stagnant waters. But because the waters 
are so slow-moving—the rain and a little water 
pumped into them by the city furnishing the only 
current—and because they are made the drains 
of the city, they smell no better than the gutters of 
Philadelphia. Now, either the modern nose has 
become more sensitive, or the increase of popu 
lation has brought the injection of sewage 
beyond the point at which the air over the canals 
and the leaves of the trees can oxydize it. More 
over, certain of the most offensive canals have 
been filled up, leaving, of course, less oxydizing 
surface to do a continually growing work. The 
inevitable result of such a course must be that 
all the canals will be filled in time and covered 
sewers substituted. M. Tallichet, however, op- 
poses this. He would prefer the adoption of the 
Liernur system, which is in full and successful 
operation, at Leyden and Dort, and, after long 
opposition, has gained a foothold at Amsterdam. 
This system in brief has two peculiarities: first, 
that the surface water of the streets and the 
washing water of houses are removed in one 
set of pipes, and all fecal matters in a separate 
set; and secondly, that fecal matter is removed 
daily from the receptacles in which it accumu- 
lates, not as with us by water under a slight and 
ineffectual gravity pressure, but by air forced 
by a pneumatic pump that it 
cleans out thoroughly the receptacles and pipes 
and never allows them to foul. The fecal mat- 
ter not allowed to ferment and become 
dangerous, but, after aslight chemical treatment, 
is desiccated and reduced to a brown powder as 
harmless as guano and more fertilizing. It is not 
claimed that tbe sale of the products pays for 
the cost of manufacture, but there is no loss if 
public health is regarded as one of the products. 


-anailles,’ 


so powerfully 


is 


—in other respects, the Hague meets with 
praise from M. Tallichet. The gas is excellent, 
made from Australian coal, which is very dear, 
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but very rich in gas. The wateris good. Like 
the riches of the country it comes from the sea. 
On the dunes pits are dug below the sea-level; 
the water percolates through the sand, leaving 
its salt behind it. It is pumped 
tanks, frequently cleaned, where it purifies itself 
by depositing any earthy matter which it may 
still have in solution. It is then pumped into a 
tower to give it sufficient head to reach the 
upper stories of the houses. It is said to be better 
than that of Amsterdam, obtained in the same 
way, probably the are better. 
The Hague has grown rich of late, though it has 
neither manufactures nor commerce, and new 
suburbs of well-paved streets, with many de 
tached houses and pleasant gardens, are extend 
ing out to Scheveningen. But what 
cites M. Tallichet’s enthusiasm 
the east of the city—a real wood, not planted by 
man, but a relic of the 
once covered the whole of Holland. 
preservation, doubt, to the 
which it contains. Would that 
few royal palaces in this country 


into large 


because sands 


most 


ex 
is the wood on 
original forest which 
[t owes its 
no royal palace 
there were a 
! It is, by 
the way, not at first sight evident why there 


should be any Hague at all. It was origi 
nally only a princely hunting-box. It has no 
natural beauties except its forest. Whatever 
makes it attractive is the work of man. Why 


was not drawn there by commerce or manu 


should man have expended labor upon it 


factures. What was the attraction The cli 
mate, says M. Tallichet. A porous soil absorbs 
the moisture; the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream soften the winter; if the sea breezes 


and their fring: 
30th Amsterdam and 


are too boisterous, the dunes 
of trees are a protection. 
Antwerp, though they are ports, are in the in 
terior, and do not get the full freshness of the 
sea air. The traveller who comes from either of 
them to the Hague feels exhilarated, as if he had 
climbed a mountain. This is just the place for 
the rich merchant who has made his fortune in 
the East Indies to retire to, and the absence of 
the bustle and worry and dirt and ugliness of 
The bathing, 
too, at the neighboring village of Scheveningen 
is unsurpassed in Europe : 
of firm fine sand, no piers, no shipping, 
drainage; room enough for the sexes to bathe 
apart, so that they can enjoy themselves with a 
minimum of clothing. It is to be hoped that it 


business increases its attractions. 


an immense beach 


ho 


will not all be spoiled by the construction of an 
artificial port at Scheveningen and a canal 
thence to Rotterdam; as if there were not ports 


enough in Holland. 


— Ernst Dohm, one of the most distinguished 
of German journalists, died in Berlin early in 
February, shortly before completing his sixty 
fourth year. For thirty-four years he was the 
editor-in-chief of the Aladderadatsch, the Ger 
man Punch, which was one of the products of 
the events of 1848, and has ever since maintained 
its leading position, its only rival in popularity 
being the Fliegende Blitter, which, however, 
eschews politics, the principal field of the A/ad 

The training of a_ theologi: 
not generally supposed to favor sarcastic ten 
dencies, but Dohm successfully accomplished the 
metamorphosis from a divinity student to a pro 
fessional satirist in prose and verse. According 
to Paul Lindau, he was one of the first who recog 
nized the importance of Bismarck at a time when 
professors of history and civil polity abused him 
as a ‘ political dilettante.” For this early cham 
pionship the Kladderadatsch was ill requited | 
the later Chancellor, whose silly sensitiveness 
repeatedly caused him to inflict fines on th: 
editor for an innocent little joke about Y 
There was one man, however, at whose expense 
Dohm would not allow any sort of joke to be in 


deradatsch. 
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serted in his paper ; and that man was Richard 
Wagner, of whom he was an enthusiastic ad 


mirer, although his translations of the hbrettos 
of *‘ La Belle Héléne”’ and ** La Fille de Mime 
Angot "—excellent in their way—may seem to 


mnilitate against this idea. Lindau says that-bis 
translation of Lafontaine’s fables must be ranked 
the of Schlegel, Tieck, and 


Of one collection 


with masterpieces 


Kleist. his own poetry but 


has been reprinted, under the title of *Unge 


reimte Wochenkroniken,’ in which he has incor 


porated the political and social events of each 
most marvellously flowing and easy 
of 


the social leaders, 


week in the 


lines, considering the heterogeneity his mate 


rial. In Berlin he was one of 
and nowhere could a more 
be found than at 


**Mondavy evenings.” H 


interesting 
the 
leaves a wife and four 


MIpAaAny 


his house on famous 


daughters 


Louise Michel glories in the name of ft 
leuse Her friend, Elisée Reclus, cau now boast 
f a grander epithet Their common. friend, 
Prince Krapotkin, has bestowed on him, out of 


prison, the awe-inspiring appellation Jynamit 


And the | ind 


mitophail,” thus addressed ina letter by his Rus 








phil. fench “geographer dvna 


sian admirer, makes an appeal to the pubhe for 





contributions of ifie books to 
Lyo! 


the fruits of the imprisoned Nihilist’s 


scien the 


ti prison 
library at is, “that the world may not be 


deprived of 


wtive brain \ sit ir request was addressed 
many vears ago by Russian seientists to the 
Government of the Czar in favor of the same 
brain, then as now kept in prison for plotting 


the overthrow of the state and the inauguration 





of general anarchy The fact is stated in 
“Stepniak’s” * Russia Sotteranea’ (Milan, ISS. 

which adds that Krapotkin was, in consequence 
of the petition, allowed to continue, in the For 
tress of Peter and Paul, the geological studies 
which he had pursued in Siberia, and which he 
subsequently utilized “come aboratore del 
signor Elisée Reclus.’ Thus the two scholars 
have long been united by the double bond of 
geologiophilism = and anarchiophilism Phe 
‘Russia Sotteranea’ bas a string of interesting 






remarks on the Russian 


uspirator, inthe light 


of which he appears much less redoubtable as a 


worker for the destruction of e present ord 
if things in the universe than the official organs 
of the French Republi ive deemed t bn 
He is depicted as an ardent, eloquent, and imipas 
sioned agitator, but as too frank and truth-lov 
ing, too exclusive and rigid in histheoretica n 
victions, too uncompr sing in their applica 
tion, to be “the chief or even the organizer of a 
party whose only means of action Is cons wy 
‘In the revolutionary struggle. conspiracy is 


what guerijla warfare is in a military 


contest 


His natural element is the grand waz 





There was a time when German and English 
oncert societies devoted most of their ens es 
to the works of Mendelssol: In England, it is 
true Vs 1 st higher es 
teen x sed s t in I 
mena the sit s of st 
I t re than echoes 
f bis dies and har s. Such a one 


either. How 





his orat 
7th inst.. 


to hear ** Elijah.” 


rios 
in this country was sh when 


a very large audience collected 
Societv was at its best, and gave a 
mance of the 


‘ertain in rhythm and 


The Oraton 


perfor work. 


, TA eANn 
magnificent 





horus was large. 


onation, careful in shading, and everybody 





sang with so much zest and enthusiasm tha 
audience could not but express t 

ment in frequent outburst f ayy 

last chorus of the first part was the t \ 
singing heard in this city since t 

at the May music festiva l iW 
has an easier but less attractir wna porter 
part to play than in thadern Ww 

class, Was als juite satisfactory \ 

limited praise can be \ t M 
Winant rarely fails t \ 

tion, and she was t 
Moreover, Mui tral ib i | ‘ 
richness of timbre, a dramat | ‘ 


impressive delivery 
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svmpl \ han “her " it t il 
tint is one of pathetic tenderness and re 
ti 4 tl i- patheti te | rhe _ 4 th t! 
ternating grandeur, was revealed In a ma 
light by the marvellous playvit f t we hu 
dred and twenty chosen musicians under Ms 
Thomas's sympathetic direetior The same , 
true of the Wagner selections, which perhay; 
should have constituted the second instead of tl 


The 


adopted, however, allowed the two famous fun 


first part of the programme arrangement 


ral marches to be separated by only one othe 
It issaid that Wagner used to refer te 
od 


movement. 
a grand funeral march which he had comp 
expressly for his own obsequies, but which be 
to 
his wife's feelings. 
not a mere rumor, and that 


rehearse for fear of hurting 
It is to be hope d that this i 


the suddennes 


was unwilling 
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his death alone prevented him from giving this 
wridlast month. In any case, it can 
a more sublime work than the sympho 


piece to the w 
hardly b 
ny which ae 
body across the 


all the principal motives of that hero’s life 


ompanies the bearing of Siegfried’s 
moonlit hill, and which embodies 


just 


is a panorama of his existence is said to pass 
through a drowning man’s mind. As regard 
the first piece on the programme, ‘ Eine Faust 
Ouverture,” it may be news to many that Wagner 
intended it originally as the first movement of a 
ymphony which was never finished. It was 
written in Paris at a very early period of bi 
life, before the second act even of ‘* Rien had 
been composed, and before he had b 1@ tully 
conscious that the dramatic sta was to be his 


exclusive sphere. It is somewhat vague in 1 


ideas, but already contains some of those instru 
mental devices which wet leveloped int ich 
unprecedented orchestral splendors in his music 


dramas 


Gounod’s ‘* Faust” was given at the Academy 
of Music on Monday 


ence and with an uncommonly strong cast. Signor 


evening, before a vast audi 


Ravelli’s voice was very fresh aud resonant, and 
if his stature and histrionic gifts had beenof the 
‘lence 
altogether 


sale exc his Faust would have been an 





performance. Signor 


rood 


Durat, 


satisfactory 
chur 


role of 


(ialassi gave prominence to the few 


points in the Valentine, while M. 
often vainly, struggled with the important role 
of Mephist: In the bands of Mme. Scalchi, 
whose position as a New York favorite is 


assured, Siebel became quite a prominent figure 


now 


in the plot and music Chis excellent singer has 
d so 
iteration Is not 
slight 
must not be passed over: she 
dotted 


and 


on previous 
but 


ilready receive much 
that 


‘asional 


praise 


CCASLODS necessary 





i oc imperfection in phra 


does not always 


give a note or a pause its precise 
litt!e too 
orchestra, although the devia 
that 


the Marguerite, 


value, sometimes inde 


sings a 
pendently of the 
tion is so inconsiderable few will notice 
it Mme. Albani 


goes without saying that she is 


Was and it 


much better in 


this part than Mme. Patti. She endeavors, in 
attire, bearing, and facial expression, to repro 
duce the simple, naive, unhappy maiden of 
Goethe’s poem, and there are many beautiful 


touches in her impersonation, while her voice is 
equally good in passages that require agility and 
in those that call for emotional expression. Like 
Mme. Scalchi, she 


cially after the Jewel Song. 


was warinly applauded, espe 
it was a matter of 


painful surprise that she should have consented 


—— . 
nureh scene 


to transfer the impressive and weird 
to the street instead of having it inside the church, 


where it belongs. In this the finest scene 


in the 
could be more 


way 


opera is completely ruined, for nothing 


absurd than the situation as 
the young 
grief in the middle of 


frisking about 


riven 


with unbosoming her 


rirl 
the 
her and sing 


here, 
street, and a scarlet 
clown ing into her 
ears, as a substitute for the ghostly, invisible 
voice of her own conscience, ** Faust,” as writ 
ten by Gounod, and played all the world over, 


haS never riven offence to the religious people of 


France and Germany, and we do not believ 
that the popular sentiment in this country is in 
favor of 


such vandalism in art. 


BLUNT'S REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 
The the 


By J. H. Blunt. Vol. ii. 
B. Young & Co 


Church of 
(L4G 


England. 
1662). E. & J 


Reformation of 


AFTER some years of delay the second and final 
volume of Mr. Blunt’s ‘ History of the English Re 
formation’ makes its appearance. It 
of diligent 
d and influenced through 


furnisbes 


a very good example and conscien 


tious scholarship, guid 


Nation. 


‘The 


out by a strong partisan tendency. Mr. Blunt 
is an Anglican through and through. Every 





of foreign influence upon the fortunes of 
the Enghsh Church is hateful in his eyes. For 
him the episcopal succession is a sacred thing, 


to be 
with the 


approached with bated breath and 
hallowed technicalities. There 
is no crisis in his narrative of so great historical 
moment as that by the 
bishops at the death of Queen Mary; and the ac 
cide 


to} 
l 


only 
use of 
caused resignation of 
it of nominations having been made in time 
rrevent a break in the episcopal succession 
rises to the dignity of a Providential interposi 
tion. 

believed, then, that, in spite 
is a soft spot in Mr. 


It will be easily 
Anglicanism, there 
Blunt’s heart for all leanings toward Rome. The 
Papal supremacy was an atrocious doctrine, to 
e sure, but justifiable in the eyes of its sup 
tradition and as a practical 
As 


varrative of this phase of the Re- 


porters by a long 
working force for many generations past. 
ias Llit 
formati 
the 
the author's 
find 
most violent 
full, rather 
‘ Bloody 
ound docume 


n, the assertion of the Royal as against 
Papal supremacy, one cannot help praising 
ilm, judicial point of view. We 
Even the 
iders of the Marian faction get a 


here no passion or prejudice. 


over-full, measure ot consideration. 
himself appears, upon really 


ntary evi 


Bonner” 
lence, so far as this goes, 
as a much-maligned and harshly-judged person, 
quite a model of Christian benevolence, in fact. 
He did all be could to save the accused from the 


last 
his position of diocesan bishop compelled him to 


extremity of punishment, and acted only as 


act. Such devotion to pure historic truth in op 
position to received but ill-founded tradition can 
only excite our admiration. 


But it is singular to observe how utterly this 
s the 
with 


tone change moment our Anglican author 
has to deal kind. Papal 
‘y was effectually disposed of, but Eng 
Mr. Blunt would 
an to its head and threaten 
the Church as founded upon episcopal succession. 
In these bad 
made the They 
no tradition, had played no commanding 
the world’s history; they were, on the 
contrary, supporters of irreverence for all con- 


foes of another 
lish (or, as insist, Genevan) 


Puritanism be raise 





enemies was wanting all which 
former opposition respectable. 
had 


part in 


secrated things excepting the Bible, and bad 
for their line of 
sectaries, heretics, followers of strange doctrine, 
had been a thorn in the side of the ortho- 
dox church for at least five centuries. Kathari, 
Patarini, Waldenses, Albigenses, Bulgares, Pop- 


‘spiritual lineage” only a 


who 


licani, and a host of other opprobious names, 
marked, at least to Anglican minds, the “ spiri- 
tual the men who under Eliza- 
beth began to attack the whole episcopal sys- 
And here ovr author’s judicial fairness 
quite deserts him. His pages fairly bristle with 
Whatever was true and weighty in 
No one 


sé 


ancestry ” of 
tem, 


invective, 
the Puritan theories escapes bis notice. 
the rudeness and violence of these 
Gospellers. It is plain that their revolt 
was inspired by crude and material conceptions, 
the result of the misdirected and overstrained 
logic of Geneva; but with all and under all this 
was a great promise of liberty and light. The 
right of private judgment, with all its imposing 
lay in germ within these early 
But all that is simply an abomination 


ean deny 


} 


eariy 


consequences, 
protests 


to Mr. Blunt. His vision is bounded by the 
wsthetic considerations of damage to altar- 
screens, images, and what not, which marked 


the Puritan spirit. His analysis of the Puritan 
doctrine is, like all his writing, clear and accu- 
rate. One could hardly ask for a better defini- 
tion of Puritanism, in its anti-sacramental cha- 
racter, than is given here in a couple of pages; 
we think it would be a hard task for Mr. 


yet 
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Blunt to that ‘‘these anti-sacramental 
principles were originally derived from 
the Manichwan sects which aggregated so mys 
Southern Europe in the Middk 
pposition to the Eucharistic Sacri 


prove 


teriously in 
The 
fice (the capitals are his) seems to him ** the most 

the Puritan 
pain” is not a proper 


Ages.” 
painful characteristic” of move 
ment. We submit that ** 
sensation for an historian of religious opinions. 
Indeed, Mr. Blunt’s feelings make the reading 
‘ painful” for the 
Te almost Weeps Over 


of these chapters somewhat 
the destruction 
he had done 
in the ‘‘ spirit of 
His state of mind may be conceived 


reader 
of altars, tirding no excuse for it, as 
for the burning of Protestants, 
the times.” 
from the phrase—** the worship of the congrega 
in so 


tion, which the Puritans succeeded 


Rene 


rally substituting for the worship of God in 
English churches.” In other words, the great 
moral effort of English Puritanism—an effort 


whose need Mr. Blunt recognizes—is as 


iothing 
to him in comparison with the atrocious doctrine 
of the right of the congregation to elect its own 





clergyman with reference solely to his ability 


and worthiness to perform the ministerial func 
tions. 

When dealing with the question of Papal su 
premacy, it was not a matter to stir Mr. Blunt 
very deeply that Ey 


mass of foreigners, in the pay of a great foreign 








gland was overrun with a 
power, in a combined effort to overthrow the in 


dependence of the English Chureh But now, 





when it is a question of Puritani it becomes a 
frightful evil that foreign Presbyterians should 


be striving, with purely spiritual means, to win 








This, 
then, isthe almost fatal limitation of the book. 
It is High Church throughout, 
English character will permit on the way to 
But for this 
been a very valuable contribution to knowledge. 


Englishmen to their ways of thinking 


going as far as its 


tome, limitation, it would bave 


The style is beautifully clear and simple, the ar 
rangement judicious, the power of telling stat 
ment decidedly marked. 
partisan leaning of the author, « 


Bearing in mind the 
‘might safely 


make use of large parts of his book without fear 





of receiving a too-distorted picture of the time. 
Especially noteworthy is the power of subordi 
nating detail to main effects. An author who 
can dismiss in a foot- note so tempting 

the execution of 

Gray, is capable of very much in the way of re 
The political the time ‘are 
touched upon very lightly; only enough mention 


a subject 


for digression as Lady Jane 


serve, events of 


of them is made to connect them fairly with the 
movement of events in the Church. In so far as 
this is possible, the changes of Church policy are 
the 
partisanship is so well concealed in some portions 
that one would not be troubled by it. 


illustrated by original documents. Even 


THE SITE OF PARADISE. 


Wo lag das Paradies ? 
Mit 
schen Beitriigen zur biblischen 
Volkerkunde und 
Von Dr. Frmedrich 
Assyriologie an 


Eine biblisch- assyriolo- 


gische Studie. zahireichen assyriologi 
und 
Baby loniens. 
der 


Leipzig. 


Liinder 
Karte 
Delitzsch, 

der 


einer 
Professor 
Universitit 
Leipzig. 1581. 

WuHeERE lay Adam and Eve’s Paradise? or, Wher: 
is the Garden of Eden ¢ was during former ages 
a question of profound religious 
Where did the legends of 
the first of man? 
question of considerable interest among Biblical 
critics. To the one and the other most 
answers have been rendered by scholars. 


curiosity. 
the Hebrews place 
abode is in our days still a 
diverse 
The 
difficulty consists in identifying two of the four 
streams (or ‘' rivers”) into which, according to 
the story of Genesis (ii. 8-14), was parted the 
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stream that came out of Eden to water the gar- 
den. There is no dispute concerning the two 
named last: they are the Tigris (in Hebrew, 
Hiddekel) and Euphrates; but where is the 
Pison, which compasses the whole land of Havi 
lah, where excellent gold is found, and also 
bdellium and the shOham-stone? And where 
is the Gihon, which compasses the whole land of 
Cush? Our author examines one after an >ther 
the solutions propounded by the various com 
mentators, and states his own, with an array of 
learning which, in the old field of Biblical in 
quiry, shows him a worthy disciple of his father, 
Franz Delitzsch, and in the new domain of As 
syriology a compeer of Oppert, Schrader, and 
other famous students. It is needless to follow 
him herein bis survey, in which he has been 
preceded by so many expounders of Genesis, 01 
in his refutations, which are not novel either ; 
but we may be allowed, for the sake of such of 
our readers as are not familiar with this curious 
chapter of laborious exegesis and fanciful specu 
lation, to convey an idea of the maze of conflict 
ing opinions by an abridged statement of a re 
cent German commentator : 

‘‘The exegetical views respecting the passage 
divide themselves into the historical, the allego 
rical, and the mythical. The historical views, 
again, fall into two classes: those that maintain 
the possibility of yet determining the region of 
Paradise, and such as suppose the configuration 
of the earth to have been so changed by the 
flood that the place of union of the four rivers 
cannot now be pointed out. . . . Calvin, 
Huetius, Bochart, and others :—Paradise lay in 
the district in which the Euphrates and Tigris 
unite; the Pison and the Gihon are the two prin- 
cipal mouths of the Shat-al-Arab. . . Hop- 
kinson :—Paradise was the region of Babylon ; 
the two canals of the Euphrates form half the 


number of the four rivers. .. Harduin : 

In Galilee. . . . Hasse :—Paradise lay in East 
Prussia. . . . Clericus and others :—Paradise 
layinSyria. . . . The mythico-theological, 


or strictly mythological, view makes it the story 
of the four world-rivers that come from the hills 
of heaven and wander over the earth . . . 
According to the historical view of Reland and 
Caimet, Pison denotes the Phasis, which rises in 
the Moschian mountains, is connected with the 
gold-land of Colchis so famed in antiquity (Col 
chis = Havilah), and flows into the Black Sea ; 
Gihon is the Aras, or Araxes, which likewise 
rises in Armenia, and flows into the Caspian 
Sea: Cush is the land of the Cosswans, which 
Strabo and Diodorus place in the neighborhood 
of Media and the Caspian Sea. According to 
this, Armenia would be the territory of the an 
cient Paradise. . . . Finally, according to 
Franz] Delitzsch, the Pison must refer to the 
indus, and its river territory to India, while the 
Gibon is the Nile.” 

To complete the picture, let us add that the 
first stream, Pison, has been identified not only 
with the Phasis and the Indus, but also with the 
Nile, the Blue Nile, the Ganges, the Hyphasis, 
the Hydaspes, the Araxes, the Chrysorrhoas, the 
Besynga of Further India, the Danube, etc. ; and 
that among the various identifications of the 
Gihon there is also this, Gihon = Oceanus—lin 
cruistically thus explained by the late Tayler 
Lewis: 6 Te-dr oO Tewrv—o Kewr—o Kear—f-xear- 
or, the Gihon, the Kehan, the Kean, the Ocean 
river. Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch’s critical specu 
lations—which, as to the main point, are a re- 
statement, with important modifications, of the 
old view of J. Hopkinson, in his Descriptto 
Paradisi (1594)—carry us back to the land and 
language of Babylonia. Everything in the ear 
liest history of mankind, as told in the first 
chapters of Genesis, points toward that country. 
Noah’s ark was uplifted on the first day of the 
deluge: the land where it was built must have 
been a lowland, argues our author. No allusion 
is made to vast expanses traversed by the ark 
before it reached Mount Ararat: the lowland 
must, therefore, have been at no great distance 
from eastern Armenia: Babylonia is a lowland 
thus situated. Postdiluvian mankind builds its 








Nation. 


world-tower on the plain 
itself is distinctly connected with the’ 
Euphrates, rivers stated to have 
That well-watered 





been in Assyria, for there 
phrates could not be 
as branches of one stream 





the Babylonian plain 
gris and Euphrates, 


Prof. Delitzsch, following H 
in the Pison and Gihon tw 





in character the Tigris 





‘and Babylonian, al 


kiel saw his vision, « 





into the description « 


Babylonian source, 
ing this objection. 
ference perceptible, he t 
great rivers and the canals of 
canals were broad and 


courses, and were of 
origin that the narrato1 
a flagrant anach1 


lonian canals are 


the Euphrates an 


designated by the 








as flowing in front of Assyria, which lay 
entral Mesopotamian lowland assert 


How should a writer famili: 


wer part a branch 


Cush, a name which 





commonly designated 





Scriptures, without the least further definition ¢ 
Why, on the other hand, is Havilah, if the Ara 
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bian borderland so well known to the Hebrews 
tn so fully described by its products ? 
W ho tells us that the gold, the bdellium, and the 
shoham of Babylonia were also characteristic of 
the But whether these ob 
jections, in the present stage of Assyriological 
studies, be fatal to the theory of Prof. Delitzsch 
or not, we have no hesitation in saying that his 


meant 


adjoining Havilah ? 


dissertation, amplified as it is by supplementary 
treatises on the ancient geography and ethno 
of the 
countries, of Canaan, Egypt, and Elam, is a 
perfect treasury of knowledge 


logy Mesopotamian and neighboring 


made most ac 
cessible by excellent indexes—and probably the 
most brilliant production in all Biblico-Assyrio- 


logical literature. 


Figures of the Past From the Leaves of Old 
By Josiah Quincy (Class of 1821, 
Boston: Bros. 


Journals, 
Harvard College). 


LSS, 


Roberts 


\ VETERAN who can count up thirty public din 
he has presided must surely 
have some qualifications for reminiscent dis 
course of a delightful kind. Such was the late 
Josiah Quincy, who belonged to a family dis 
tinguished for wit, breeding, carriage, indepen 
dence, and humanity, and who, in his own man- 
ner and degree, exhibited all these traits —on the 
one hand lacking the lofty eloquence of that 


ners over which 


staunch Federalist his father and namesake ; and 
in the to younger 
brother Edmund, and perhaps not greatly sur 
passing post-prandial facility. The 
charm of this volume—a collected series of arti- 
cles contributed chiefly to the Independent 
sists in the bappy style of the narrator, at once 
easy, Its 
personal and historical, for the most part con 
fined to the second and third decades of the 
present century. 

The longest and most important chapters re 
late to the last years of Jobn Adams, the recep 
tion of Lafayette in Boston and vicinity in 1824 
(with the from Colonel 
Huger’s own lips, of his attempt to free the pris 
oner of Olmiitz), the visit of the Duke of Saxe 
Weimar, President Eastern tour in 
1833, an interview with Joe Smith at Nauvoo, 
and Washington society in the Presidency of 
John Quincy Adams. But of these we shall say 


satire yielding palm his 


him in 
con- 


humorous, and polished. interest is 


episodical account, 


Jackson's 


nothing here except that young Quincy was 
singularly fortunate in being thrown either 


familiarly or officially with all the great men 
described, and to notice the fact that bestowing 
the doctor's degree on Jackson by Harvard 
College (with President Quincy at its head) was 
as bitter a pill as the approaching sacrifice to 
Governor Butler. Mr. Quincey bimself compares 
the two events, deeming the one as inevitable as 
«). Adams's “bitter 
generalization ” in his diarv, that “time-serving 


the other, yet quoting J. 


and sycophancy are the qualities of all learned 
and scientific institutions.” 

"Mr. Quiney’s description of his early school 
life 


extracts. 


offers many provocations to 
There is the tutor at 
who really believes he has put the boy in danger 
of perdition by presenting the dreadful alterna- 
‘There will now 


and college 


make Andover 


tive be a prayer-meeting: 


those who wish to lie down in everlasting burn- 


ing may go; the rest will stay”; for young 
Quincey does not stay. Harvard College is 
shown us at a time when fifteen was the 


of admission—not the minimum — 
and even so the habits of students led to open 
and general exhibitions of drunkenness. Emer- 
son was the greatest but not the most promis 
ing of Mr. Quincy’s classmates. Another, the 
Edward Kent for whom Maine afterward “ went 


average age 
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hell-bent” for Governor, is made the hero of the 
tradition that a member of the Lazy Club ex 
cused himself from running on the ground that 
he had been pushed and was too lazy to stop. 
On his way to Washington Mr. Quincy was com 
panion and even nurse to Judge Story, whom he 
represents as given to monopolizing the talk at 
table, and to reciting his own poetry in stage- 
coaches, and from whom he quotes sentiments as 
to the equality and capacity of the female mind 
which we advise our friends the woman suffra- 
gists to keep standing in their journals. At 
the capital, Randolph made a great impression 
on the youthful Bostonian. John Adams, it 
seems, had a small opinion of Patrick Henry’s 
eloquence (as had Jefferson, with regard to its 
solid content). Mr. Quincy put a leading ques 
tion to Randolph intended to draw out his view 
on the subject. This is what he got (p. 212), fol- 
lowed by an immediate defence of the slave 
system against the mild anti-slavery sentiment 
of that early day (1826): 

“* The greatest orator I ever heard,’ said Ran 
dolph, *wasa woman. She was a slave. She 
was a mother, and her rostrum was the auction 
block.’ He then rose and imitated with thrill- 
ing pathos the tones with which this woman bad 
appealed to the sympathy and justice of the by 
standers, and finally the indignation with which 
she denounced them. ‘Lhere was eloquence !’ 
he said. ‘I have heard no man speak like that. 
It was overpowering.’” 

Hezekiah Niles testifies to having heard Ran- 
dolph point some highly indelicate allusion by 
turning to the ladies in the gallery of the House. 
Mr. Quincey enables us to appreciate the fla- 
grancy of this indecorum by reminding us that 
“the gallery of the old House of Representatives 
was, in fact, not a gallery at all, it being simply 
a platform, raised a foot or two above the floor 
of the hall, which gave the honorable members 
an excellent opportunity of attending to the ladies 
who had come to listen to them*®’ He does not 
remark, however, that besides the stimulus thus 
given to the orator by the nearness of his audi- 
tors, the petty size of the hall itself and the com 
paratively small number of his colleagues made 
Congressional oratory a very different thing 
from what it On the one hand, the 
speaker could do his best with ease; on the other, 
the impressiveness of his effort on the listener 
would be greatly heightened by close contact. 
Both these considerations should be kept in mind 
in reading contemporary accounts of great de- 
bates. 

We cannot begin to enumerate all these 
“figures of the past” whom the author has him 
self since joined. We must hurry past Charles 
Carroll, one of the “signers,” opening the front 
door for his junior and departing guest, with the 
exclamation (he was in his ninetieth year): “ Ex 
ertion! Why, what do you take me for? I 


is now. 


have ridden sixteen miles on horseback this 
morning, and am good for as much this 


afternoon if there is any occasion for it”—a 
Palmerstonian endurance. Nor can Commodore 
Stockton detain us with his duels at Gibraltar 
and elsewhere; nor the Otises and Sullivans of the 
Boston of fifty years ago; nor Emily Marshall, 
the belle of Boston; nor her sister belles in other 
States, dancing with this handsome young aide- 
de-camp; nor Fanny Wright, Hannah 
Adams, here made the author of the proverbial 
female traveller’s shibboleth: “Great box, little 
box, bandbox !” We must take leave also of the 
Nantucket whalers, living forty miles distant 
from the main of North America, and never 
having set foot on it, though they had visited 
South America and the Pacific Islands. 

Mr Quincy intimates that his heirs have been 
enjoined from publishing the diaries from which, 
with legitimate embellishment of the record, 
these pages have been derived. Doubtless this is 


nor 
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wise’ for his literary reputation, though Bos- 
tonians would take endiess satisfaction in having 
All the 
significance and utility of 
this abstract should have been emphasized by a 
very full index. That which is given is meagre 
and faulty. The popularity of the book will 
justify the outlay of more pains, intelligence, 


the originals made accessible in print. 
more the historical 


and money upon this essential portion of it inan 
other edition. 


Practical Life and the Study of Man. 
Wilson, Ph.D. Newark, N. Y.: 
Son. 


By J. 
J. Wilson & 
1882, 

THE object of this work, the author informs us, 
is ‘‘neither to amaze nor to amuse ™ the reader, 
but ‘to instruct those are 
seeking improvement.” It has not been hastily 
written, for he has ** purposely waited till a late 
period of life, past fifty years,” in order that, 
“with practical matured 
judgment, he might speak with confidence as 
well as intelligence upon a subject of such grave 
He frankly admits 
that the title of the book is, commercially, ‘‘ un 
fortunate,” and that, in order to make it sell well, 
it ought to have been called ‘Scandals in High 
Life,’ or ‘ Experience of a Detective,’ or ‘ Success 
Witbout Effort,’ or ‘Adventures of Captain 
Kidd,’ or ‘ Money-Making Made Easy,’ or ‘ Fun, 
Frolic, and Fashion.’ But this is plainiv ironi 
cal, for the contents of the book show that such 
titles would not be indicative of its real cha- 
racter ; and, Mr. Wilson is a moralist, to 
have resorted to any such device for the mere 


interest and who 


experience and a 


and lasting importance.” 


as 


purpose of increasing the sale, would have been 
a fraud upon the public, that must have been 
damaging to a work of authority. 

Mr. Wilson’s book covers much the same field 
that such writers as Bacon, Epictetus, and Mon 
taigne have hitherto occupied, but his range is 
far wider than all of them put together, and, 
notwithstanding a modest disclaimer in his pre 
face, he isa much more original moralist than 
any of the three 
idea of his method as an essayist without ex 
tracts, and we therefore turn at once to a chap 
ter of his work devoted toa subject which has, 
we venture to say, often furnished food for re- 
flection, and yet has never before, so far as we 
are aware, attracted the attention of moralists— 
‘“*Large Men”! What is the view that the mo 
ralist or the philosopher ought to take of Large 
Men? ‘* We have,” says Mr. Wilson, *‘a whole- 
some regard for large men ; for it often happens 


It is impossible to give any 


that large men are great men—nay, they are 
sometimes good men”; and, consequently, by 
the law of association, we infer greatness and 
It follows from this that 
‘*we have a contempt for diminutive men,” and 
therefore it does not surprise us to find that 
small men ‘‘may do or say smart things, but 
they are never solid, And yet, 
Mr. Wilson justly observes, ‘‘ there are ex- 
ceptions to all rules : 


goodness from size. 


never stable.” 
as 
some very large men have 
been very thick-headed, and some very small 
men mighty things.” Thus 
far the analysis is complete ; but Mr. Wilson 
now takes a step which for a less experienced 
thinker would be fraught with peril. He changes 
the meaning of the word “large,” and insists 
that it should not be limited to mere size, but 
should also include the idea of strength. ‘‘The 
size of men should not, in estimating their 
power, be estimated by feet and inches. Men 
may not appear large, and yet be physically 
strong ; men may not be very tall or very cor- 
pulent, and yet be very powerful. 


have achieved 


Napoleon 


was a small man, if we consider his height and 
weight, and yet he was well-knit, well-built, 
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and really strong physically, as he was men- 


tally.” Mr. Wilson apparently has in mind 
here the use of ** big,” in common parlance, as a 


synonym for strong or great—as in the well 
known political phrase, ‘‘a biger man than old 
Grant”; but it seems going rather far to insist 
that “large * should be used in the 
At rate, there is no deception practised 


upon reader. 


n same way, 
any 
the He says what he means, and 
there is nothing tortuous or underhanded in bis 
dealing with the subject. The conclusion shows 
how he avoids extremes. He has expressed his 
preference for large men, and he has explained 
that mere size is not, after all, the true criterion; 
and finally we reach the truth that, after all, 
“the middle sized men have done the heavy jobs 
of this world.” It is they who ‘* are emphati 
cally working men, while our two hundred and 
fifty or 
lumbering way tbat generally makes a man a 
little too late for the train, or perhaps finds him 
entirely unprepared for the work set before 
him ”’—truths which explain at once the deep 
irony veiled in the professedly laudatory de 
scription, ‘‘a good man, weighing three hun 
dred pounds,” 


three hundred pounders have a lazy, 


Another subject wholly neglected by the mo 
ralists we have mentioned, but not by Mr. Wil 
son, is that of ‘‘ Advertising.” 


some 


this we find 
page 122. ‘“No 


can prosper to any 


On 
sound remarks at 
*says Mr. Wilson, * 


very 
business, 


great extent in this country unless it is adver 
tised. People must make a noise, or 
they will not be heard. In fact, noise has a 


Hi 
concludes this essay by a very original compar} 
son of advertising to thunder, which 
be « 


sé 


great deal to do with success in this world.” 
“may not 
‘apable of doing the least damage,” and vet 
and 
pression than lightning itself.” 

\ large part of Mr. Wilson’s book is a contri 
bution to what Mr. Mallock calls tl 
Character He does not, to be 


leaves a much stronger more lasting im 


Science of 


sure, know, any 
more than Herbert Spencer does, that there is 
such a science, but, like Herbert Spencer, be i 


always on the verge of discovering it. 


chapter on the ‘* Motives of Men” Mr. Mallo« 
would find very interesting reading. Where in 
the new science, for instar will be placed t 

case of *‘*the man who would not drown hit 

for fear of being eaten by rk In this 
chapter occur some remarks on Friends! 
which will bear quoting, because they enforce a 
truth which Epictetus overlooked, and Bacon, if 


we remember right, refused to admit. It seems 
to be derived by Mr. Wilson from observation, 
If you want a friend, he says, the way to get 
one is to go toa man frankly and say to him 

“If you will help us to this place, or help us to 
attain this object, we will divide the spoils with 
you, or you will make so much ont of it, or 
will pay you so much for your work.” 


nt 
u 


we 
There 
is, says Mr. Wilson, ‘‘no resisting such appeals. 
Then we have a friend in trutb—one that will 
stand by us, one that will be always on time, 
that will never desert us, never betray us (un- 
less he can see where he can make more money 
We urge, again, that the only safe, 
reliable friends, after all, are those who have a 
direct interest in hel} ing us, 


elsewhere). 


We are sorry to 
say that other friends, as a general rule (there are 
some exceptions), are not to be trusted out of 
sight.” Mr. Wilson is not usually sarcastic, but 
the absurdity of the current ideas about disin- 
terested friendship leads him to observe 

clusion, that if there 


. in con 
are, aS some persons 


} 


od- hearted ar 


agine, people in the world g 

generous enough to help others along from tl 

mere love of the thing, ‘it has been s 
fortune never to meet with any such generous 


race ever d 


people. If sucha 
certainly extinct, 


id exist, it is now 
with th 


e exception, perhaps 


‘The 


of a few stray individuals t 


seives 


out of rea 


bh of civ 


hat hs 





Nation. 


ive kept them 


‘lized man.’ 


‘*The Impracticable ™ is the subject of another 
essay, Which is a good example of the author's 
powers of leading from general propositions of 
undoubted truth to matters of ir ite pra 
tical interest. Few people will deny, when their 
attention is once called to it, that it is very con 
mon ‘even for intelligent and cultivated adults 
to talk and act like children, r tbat many 


people have “ an uncontrollable 
impracticable, 


the impossi 


ble, t 











appetite for th 


he incredible,” 


or that ** they want to do things, simply because 
thev know they cannot be d * But it is not 
every moralist who would be abl r have the 
courage to lead us at once from these premises 
to the reflection that it is the love of the impra 
ticable that leads to the spending of millions 
every year in the search for a Worthless or 
impossible North Pole,” or that this is what ex- 
plained the continuance of the search for the 
lost Charley Ross, ** long after he was known to 
have been dead.” 

On the whole, Mr. Wilson’s method as a mora 
ist is altogether novel. His work will be f { 
full of interest not only by tl vho | ‘ 
never given morals a thought, but by those, t 
who are most familiar with the previous labors 
of mankind in the same field 
WwW. OM. Hlunt’s Talks ir Se 1 Ss 

Compiled by Helen M. Knowlton. | 

Houghton, Mifflin & C ISS 
Wuen Mr. Hunt begen his work of tea y 
Boston, American art nd especially that 
Boston—was in a more feet iti t 
is now, and there was | ‘ i 
beginner to learn ts iW 
painting, and tl pl iples lesig 
rational and useful v Indeed, 
searcely a teacher in the utry wl \ 
training had been sound and tt 
qualify | lv for sv Mr. | t 
fresh from the inspirat t! 
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tention to these broad and salient qualities at 
once It disc raged’ trivialitvy f pre iture 
minutie and all lifeless and m« i al elabora 

ior f for In this it was sound and sa 
tary But the syste had its own defects 
wh i tired its usefu ss, and mse 
yuence of wl it has, the wl lone as 
h, perhaps, to harm } taste as it has t& 

£ aiid mieten 

A syst f g t ‘ vy and 
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iv ‘ fu sof 
and wil aequil t eans of expression, it 
. per that | sl ild trust his own feel 
gs. or that he should not strive t atch tints 
As for the precept, to do nothing that he cannot 
lo cheerfully and easily, it strikes the key-not 
f Mr. Hunt's weakness as a teacher: his pupils 


ubled themselves to 
st The fact, a 


re a beginner can 


»have tr 
ild 


we apprehend it, is that bef 


io 


pains, 


j anvthing good cheerfully and easily, he 
must make up his mind to do many things that 
“ » more or less irksome and difficult Chis 





, is the price of any worthy attainment 


in art, no less than in other departments of 
knowledge. In some passages where Mr. Hunt 
alludes to views which conflict with his own, he 


e arrogant, discourteous, and undignified 


sator 

J hort. the book, taken as a whole, notwith 
standing that it contains some good things, is 

‘ fused, incoherent, and involved with falia 
cies, that we do not think a body of consistent 


and serviceable teaching can be extracted fr: 
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it. It is oddly 


reading lengthwise instead of across the page 


printed, though in clear ty pe— 


and is very awkward to hold in consequence. 


The Promu of Formularies and Eleaqancies 
(being Private Notes, cire, 1594, hitherto un 
published). By Francis Bacon. Illustrated 


and elucidated by passages from Shakespeare. 
By Mrs. Henry Pott. With Preface by F. A. 
Abbott, D.D., Head Master of the City of Lon- 
§ Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


don School. 


1883, 


ANY book to that Bacon 
wrote Shakspere is likely to excite quite as much 


new written prove 
curiosity as to the condition of the author’s mind 
Though 
we know little or nothing about Shakspere’s life, 


as about the proofs brought forward. 
we know a great deal about Bacon’s. We know 
what were his occupations, bis turn of mind, his 
interests, his style both in prose and poetry, 
what were his acknowledged literary produc 
tions ; and all these put together make us as 
sure that he did not write the plays which go by 
the name of Shakspere as we are that Queen 
Elizabeth or Coke did not. Nothing short of a 
miraculous interposition of divine power would 
have enabled Bacon to do anything of the kind. 
A belief in the theory of the Baconian origin of 
the plays can only be explained by insanity, or 
by a perverted use of the rules of evidence, in- 
ternal or external, applying to the matter. Car- 
lyle, whose system of criticism was simple and 
thoroughgoing, explained Miss Bacon’s adhesion 
to the delusion at once by declaring it to be clear 
that she was ‘** mad”; but no such account can 
be given either of the learned Judge Holmes, 
who only a few years ago produced a volume to 
prove that Bacon was the author of the plays, 
or of Mrs. Pott, who now comes forward with 
ber ‘‘ newly discovered evidence.” Judge Holmes 
was an able lawyer, and a recognized authority 
on the subject of evidence, but no one could 
read his book without seeing that it was only by 
disregarding all the canons shown by experience 
to be testing questions of fact 
that he made out his case. The evidence he 
brought forward conclusive he would in 
court bave refused to let a jury even consider. 


necessary in 
as 


He professed to be governed by the rules of evi 
dence on which, if we remember right, he had 
been just before lecturing, but it was really by 
resorting to new rules devised for the 
that he accomplished his task. It was extra 
ordinary that a lawyer, with a reputation to 
but the 


occasion 


lose, should have done so, such was 
fact 

With Mrs. Pott the explanation is simpler. 
She knows what the rules of evidence are, and 
the method she has adopted would, if success- 
fully applied, enable her to prove the Baconian 
The trouble with Mrs. 
she labors under a delusion on the 


authorship of the plays. 
Pott is that 
subject of the facts to which she applies her 
rules of evidence. 

"To show what her system of proof is, a few 
specimens will suffice. The ‘Promus’ was a 
commonplace book of Bacon, in which, with 
that love of all sorts of knowledge that charac- 
terized him through life, he jotted down pro- 
verbs, forms of expression, and phrases which he 
met with in reading as novel, or for any other 
reason noteworthy. Of course these include a 
great many expressions open to use by any one 
to whom the literature of the day was accessi- 
ble, and open to Shakspere among others. Mrs. 
Pott takes an expression found in the ‘ Promus,’ 
and then puts down all the passages from Shak- 
spere in which not merely the passage, but 
anything like the passage, or remotely suggesting 
the passage, occurs, and points triumphantly to 
he coincidence. We will give a few illustra- 


‘The 


IN ation. 


tions of her process, taken at random. 
No. 1,145 of the ‘Promus’ is Lex talionis. Mrs. 
Pott finds what calls an ‘illustration ” of 
this in ‘*The Merchant of Venice,” and quotes 
Shuloek by 


Entry 
she 


‘The villainy you teach me I willexe- 
cute, and it shall go hard, but I will better the 
instruction.” 1,146 is: *‘ You are not for 
this world.” Mrs, Pott finds this reproduced in 


‘** Coriolanus ” (ii. 2), 


~ 
avi, 


‘His nature is too noble 
Athens ” 
world”; and in 


for this world ”; in ** Timon of 
‘*T am sick of this false 
Merchant of Venice” (i. 1), 


“ You have too much resvect upon the world ; 
They lose it that do buy it with much care.” 


Entry No. 89 is, ‘* A stone without foyle.” Mrs, 
Pott finds that Bacon, when he wrote ** Richard 


(iv. 3), 


** The 


IIL.,” made use of the idea contained in this ex- 
pression in describing England as * this precious 
the fol- 
‘The jewel best enamelled will lose its 
(‘Comedy of Errors,” ii. 1); in ‘My 
love to thee is without crack or flaw” (** 
Labour’s Lost,” v. 2): 


stone set in the silver sea”; and also in 
lowing : 
beauty - 
Love's 
in ‘** He is the very brooch, 
the gem of the nation” (*‘ Hamlet,” iv. 7); and 
in ‘“*A gem of women” (‘* Antony and Cleopa- 
tra,” iii. 2). 

These are fair samples of the kind of *‘ paral- 
lelism” between the ‘Promus’ and the plays 
which Mrs. Pott makes the basis of her case, 
Of course, there are better ones, as there might 
be in the case of any two contemporaneous au- 
thors. Dr. Abbott, who writes a preface to say 
that he considers the work of interest as throw- 
ing new light on the style both of Bacon and 
Shakspere, but disclaims all belief in the au- 
thor’s theory, gives us what he considers one of 
the most striking coincidences. Entries Nos. 
1,207 and 1,215 are, respectively, ‘‘Golden 
sleepe” and ‘Uprouse. You are upp”—the 
intermediate entries: relating to early rising. 
Now, we find in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ” (ii. 3): 

* But when unbrutsed youth, with unstuffed brain, 
Doth couch his limbs, then golden sleepe doth reign ; 
Therefore thy earliness doth me assure 
Thou art up-roused by some distemperature.” 

The author argues from this that Bacon must 
have written ‘* Romeo and Juliet.” Dr. Abbott 
thinks that the explanation may possibly be 
that Bacon had seen the play, had been struck 
with the expressions, and jotted them down in 
his commonplace book. But this is a real piece 
of evidence compared with most of Mrs. Pott’s 
efforts. In most cases, such as those we have 
cited above, what strikes us chiefly is the mis- 
placed ingenuity which has enabled her to find 
any resemblance whatever. She would have us 
believe, if we understand her, that she has 
searched through the entire body of English lite- 
rature of the Elizabethan period, and cannot find 
the‘ Promus’ expressions or ideas anywhere ex- 
cept in Shakspere, to any appreciable extent. We 
would undertake to find parallelismsas striking as 
hers between the ‘ Promus’ and almost any given 
book of the period, for the simple reason that 
nine-tenths of them are not parallelisms at all. 
To search through the thousands of volumes 
which Mrs. Pott declares she has examined for 
the negative branch of her case would be, as it 
must have been with ber, a labor of many 
years ; and to make it necessary for anybody to 
verify what Mrs. Pott says on this subject, 
there must be some plausibility about the posi- 
tive side of it. The fatal facility with which 
she finds ‘ Promus’ entries where no one else can 
see a trace of them, destroys our interest in her 
labors. 


John Greenleaf Whittier ; His Life, Genius, and 


Writings. By W. Sloane Kennedy. Boston: 
S. E. Cassino. 1882, 


THE reviewer may well be slow in noticing a 
premature book like the one before us. Seventy- 
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five years have not, as might be inferred from 
the title-page, closed nature’s account with the 
poet ; bis faculties are notimpaired ; his produc- 
ing power is notatanend. Everything points, 
in his case, to a decent waiting till he has passed 
from the scene, before the biographer and the 
critic begin their work of recording and judging. 
Mr. Kennedy brings no exceptional qualifica- 
to His personal intimacy with 
Mr. Whittier has apparently not been superior 
to that of the newspaper interviewer ; he has 
not been diligent or painstaking in revising his 
facts, and is guilty of several capital errors as 
to dates ; his narrative is very unskilfully put 
together ; his analysis of Mr. Whittier’s poetic 
gift is neither striking nor suggestive. This 
analysis constitutes the second part of the book, 
and of course abounds in illustrative quotations, 
the poems being taken up seriatim and in groups. 
One whole class is entirely neglected as a class, 
and has but one or two of its representatives 
mentioned incidentally. We mean such cha- 
racteristic and, in the main, such beautiful and 
elevated poems as those preserving the traits of 
Mr. Whittier’s contemporaries—the Calhoun, 
Webster, Silas Wright, Garrison, Follen, Chan- 
ning, Shipley, Pierpont, Leggett, Storrs, Torrey, 
Neall, of the earlier period ; the Sumner, John 
Brown, Fremont, Cheever, Stearns, Joseph 
Sturge, of the later. Add to these the kindred 
verses on the poet’s private losses, not a few of 
which have become household, although Mr. 
Kennedy dismisses them with the slighting re- 
mark : ‘‘One cannot embalm the memory of all 
one’s friends in verse.” A chapter is devoted to 
the vexed question of the historical fidelity of 
‘‘The King’s Missive,” but the discussion is quite 
inadequate. 

Mr. Kennedy shows (p. 277)—and it is, per- 
haps, the most interesting original statement in 
the book, after the indication of a common an- 
cestry for Webster and Whittier—that as many 
as twenty-two of Whittier’s poems do duty as 
hymns in one collection ; two other Unitarian 
collections have seven each, and Mr. Beecher’s 
‘* Plymouth Collection” has eleven. The total 
number in use may thus exceed twenty-two. A 
bibliography of Mr. Wbhittier’s works in prose and 
verse, up to date, and a good index, conclude 
this volume in a worthy manner. We will call 
the publisher’s attention to a fatal typographical 
blunder on page 102, where Mr. Whittier is rep- 
resented as giving ‘‘ six reasons why the African 
Colonization Society’s schemes were worthy of 
” The context requires ‘‘ un- 
worthy,” which was, of course, intended by the 
writer. 


tions his task. 


good men’s support. 


Iee- Pack and Tundra. By W. H. Gilder. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883, Royal 8vo, 
365 pp., maps and illustrations, 


THIS volume shows a decided advance, both in 
mode of presentation and substance of matter, 
over the ‘Schwatka’s Search’ of the same au- 
thor, notwithstanding the fact that the latter 
referred to a region much less known and intrin- 


| sically more interesting, while the present vol- 


ume relates to events which bave been for 
months in the fullest blaze of publicity, and the 
scene of which wasa region more thoroughly 
known to the reading public than Mexico. We 
are happy to believe that this difference is 
cbiefly due to the author’s personal supervision, 
unfortunately not practicable in the previous 
Something may also be credited to the 
more serious nature of the later expedition, as 
compared with the Morrison crusade after log- 
books and bones. 

Mr. Gilder’s letters from the Rodgers and 
from Siberia have appeared in the Herald, and 
here—pruned, rearranged, and supplemented 
with some excellent illustrations—are presented 


case. 
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in permanent form. It is strictly a personal 
narrative, except such portions as are devoted 
to De Long’s journal, the heroic journey of Nin- 
derman and Noros, and the later movements of 
Melville in the delta of the Lena. No book is 
without permanent value which contains these 
records of endurance, fidelity, and courage. It 
must be said for Mr. Gilder that his selections 
from the available material in regard to the 
Jeannette party appear to have been made with 
excellent taste and judgment. The personality 
of the writer is nowhere obtruded, and incidents 
which might have jarred the reader in perusal 
are sensibly ignored altogether. Some charac- 
teristic sketches of dwellers in northeast Siberia 
will be welcome to ethnologists, though the text 
seems barren of novelties in this direction, or, in 
fact, direction. To those who derive 
their first notions of life in east Siberia from 
this book, it will prove a tolerably full and 
essentially accurate guide in all generalities. 
Of that part of the Rodgers’s cruise relating 
the exploration of Wrangell Land, previous 
to going into wiuter quarters, little has been 
made vublic. Ina“ Hydrographic Notice,” issued 
by the Navy Department, sre contained such 
data on Wrangell Land as the authorities saw 
fit to extract from the reports of Lieut. Berry 
and Captain Hooper, of the revenue steamer 
This notice contains two maps, which 


in any 


to 


Corwin, 
differ in a marked 
and from the sketches in Mr. Gilder’s narrative. 
The island in the latter seems to have been laid 
down without correcting for the variation of the 
compass, that it is shifted about 20° in azi- 
In the enlarged sketch the conventional 


manner from one another, 


so) 
muthb. 
ripple-marks are carried around the base of the 
high land with a total disregard of the gravelly 
levels which form about one-half tbe area of 
the island, according to the Naval chart ; and 
the ship’s treck appears to be carried about 
twelve miles too far north. However, if certain 
remarks in the text are accurate, it would seem 
as if Mr. Gilder’s sketch, in respect of the rela 
tive position of Herald Island and the outlines 
of the eastern shore, was more accurate than 
that issued by the Navy. To Mr. Gilder, also, 
we are indebted for information as to the cha- 
racter, duration, and results of the magnetic 
observations at Rodgers’s Harbor, which the 
Navy has not yet supplied officially. In view of 
these discrepancies, it would seem desirable that 
a reformed chart, or the data upon which the 
present one was constructed, should be published 
by the Department for the use of geographers, 
and that the new chart should contain, besides 
the local names given by the Naval officers, 
those previously applied by, or in honor of, the 
earlier explorers, Long and Hooper, which on 
the existing map have mysteriously vanished. 


Whist; or, Bumblepuppy. Ten 
dressed to Children. By Pembridge. 
the second London edition. Boston : 
Brothers, 1885. 

Wuist PLAYERS of all grades will be both in- 

structed and amused by this witty and spark- 

ling description, and sharp contrast, of sound 
and unsound methods of play. According to the 
author's definition, ‘‘ Bumblepuppy is persisting 
to play whist, either in utter ignorance of all its 
known principles, or in defiance of them, or 
both’; and he remarks that ‘* between the worst 
whist and the best bumblepuppy it is almost im- 
possible to draw the line.” ‘* Pembridge” 
teaches the “best whist.” In discussing the lead, 
the plays of the second, third, and fourth hands, 
and the various of the he 
enunciates the soundest principles with clearness 


Lectures ad 
From 
Roberts 


exigencies game, 
and incisiveness, occasionally interjecting de 
scriptions of the bumblepuppian methods with 
a droll air of resignation. He does not, however, 





‘The 


cobtine his; 


Nation. 


vood-Luiored satire to bumbl 
but keenly and effectively critic 
ultra ‘' scientitic ” 


know of no work containing in such 


epuppy, 
ses some of the 


} 


practices, On the whole, we 


small com 
pass so much correct information gum 
of whist. 


upon the 


In his epilogue, the author thus cemi 


cally anticipates a possible criticism of his per 
formance : 

‘*Some readers of these lectures have n 
plained tbat it is often difficult to discriminat 
when they are serious and when they ‘ attempted 
to be funny’; and bave suggested that the at 
tempts should be indicated clearly by a note 
thus 243" this is a goak!—and the remainder 
printed in red ink. While fully recognizing 


their difticulty, and sympathizing with them, I 
am unable to entertain either proposition, ° 
first is an American innovation utterly at 
ance with the conservative character of th 
work; and it is a fatal objection to the other, 
that if whatever is important were picked out 





in red, many well-disposed children would at 
once rush to the natural, but highly erroneous 
conclusion that they had got hold of a Prayer 
Book.” 

The Story of a Shell, Robert Carter & Bros 

ISS2. Svo, 265 pp 

BooK-LOVERs have not failed to observe of late 
the influx of a multitude of cheap, prettily 
bound volumes, which on inspection prove be 
of English origin. Teo often the interior | ‘ 
the cover, either in its trashy quality or int 
evidence the pages offer of being the product of 
worn-out stereotypes, long discarded in t ! 
native land. Rarely, we confess, but still o 


among these et 


casionally, one tinds a book 
grants which combines good printing and paper 


with contents not unworthy of attention. Of 
this character is the little work of the Rev. J 
R. Macduff, addressed to boys and girls i 


printed at the Ballantyne Press. It is an at 
tempt to initiate the young int 
means of a story in wil 


of ocean-life by : 
of the fairies 














dreams serve the purposs st 
epoch. It is well illustrated, and its t 
history is accurate as far as it goes, thou t 
literary machinery is rather cumbrous, and t1 
stvle somewhat stilted. The sma ibe 
books of this class which, out of tl 
printed, can be conscientiously recomme: 
for young people, impels us to bespeak f s 
one a kindly, if not an evthusiastic, w 
American Hero Myths. By Daniel G. Brint 
M.D. Philadelphia: H.C. Watts & ¢ as 
—Brinton's Libr i 1 
Literatu No. 1 r Mava ( s 
Philadelphia. 1° 
Mr. BRINTON’S career as a labor t 
vince of early American history w s 
proach its twenty-tifth avniversar I view 
ing his latest publications, it is but just that we 
should recall the various addresses phlets 
and books which embody the fruits of his long 
study. The subjects he chose ca t be said 
be very popular. Thev treat t grat 
myths, and linguistics of faded or fading away 
American tribes—of the mound-builders, th 
Codex Troano, the Landa A}; t. Relig s 
Sentiment and Names of the Gods in the Ric! 
Myths, and so on Abstrus s these sul s 
are, they will never h to bring Vv writer 
into promi e, nor can | I t flatter 
himself that he has enr i history with any 
important revelation. Laying dowl s book 
on the ‘ American Hero Myths,’ we ask, What 
substantial gain is made by rea g tl i 
sion that the great prebistori ivilizers Vira 
‘ocha, Pachacamac, and Quet huatl had 
in the conception of the natives, beep gradually 
growing into the jeal forms of Light ¢ is 
Moreover, on wha sitive evidence is our au- | 


thor’s assum 
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sk the most unimaginative creature on this 
ntinent, was really haunted by dreams and 
Inspirations of s lassic a nature’? We are f 
the belief that the early history of the red mat 
n America ca t be exhumed with the worm 
mut tools of theologie svn lism To call t f 
azain tf ead past, the s lent sho 1 lend his 
irt ~ lof the pickaxe and the spade 
\ king in sand places of sepu ‘ Mor 
trust result ire gained by studving 
b anil st than by accu t DOOKS f 
sen tlhe f Vths and t 
Howevel publishir tl treasures of tl 
late Dr Be it's t f Mava literatu 
Mr. | i iw k for w h s fe 
low-s lents w alwavs re tin thankf t 
} I'l tirst s ‘ ‘ins six Mava a 
seriy f chro ind} al erest 
Wes t Iv wish that these it s i) 
pot meet with the fate { those undertak ! 
Mr. Squier and M. Brasseur, w h had to st 
ifter t eof a tirst v How t 
rous tit list tes with wt M } 
has strated ¢ riginal Mava texts w 
t issent of tl itive Y t in ! i 
the fr re ow | has is “ 
Ss int \ f the Maya tex as hie s 
Lore Various is s wit 
S| ve fen his rising reputat isa 
mle tea t . ul pros St 
t} \ . ent sou how k Within 
. i ‘ ft Dear ‘ Vto Dr 
h vVoa fatign | ' 
s. Notes et Lupressior 
ul \ elt = \ \ ‘ eo prurt 
Paris (‘a Lave SS l 4 
M. IVHAtSSONY s t tl \ 
Vf t \ of as alpoad 
l pt x a i unt 
f S SON week t \ Coming 
ns i t exat tothe \ h 
tow cents ivy 1 b Use {f lus ty 
wd t besides taking | s share 
the festiv that w ed his party 
s ‘ vith eves 1 shar} te ta 
t 1 se New Y k, Balti e, Wasl 
t i a Ne wport, | 
( _ ine ( Vv, San Francis 1 
St. | s. Speaking English perfectly, a d 
t st f inv phases of political and 
s s trv, the author Of capita] 
SSAVS s Amer in subjects, and of careful 
iritable and ref matory institu 
< Vas t rive We fitted tf make 
sens servations what he saw and heard 
and 1 his rapid journey 
He des s the freedom of the young women 
s ety i s that t has very good rea 
sons t istify it, far removed as it is from the 
strict nvent alrulesof French domestic and 
social lift He attributes much of the bitterness 
fthe Rebellion to the strong influence of the 
Ss hern w en, and looks to the rapid growth 
e Whole country as the best means of instil 
g pride enough in its greatness to overcome all 
cal prejudices and sectional hostility. One of 
the French delegation was a Virginian who bad 
taken part with the Southern Army in the Civil 
War, and then had found a place in the French 
Army\ Returning now for the first time to bis 
native country, he forgot entirely his old sym 
pathies in his pride over the wonderful growth 


} 

that marked 
d’Hauss 
all political opinions one of the happiest condi 
tions of American prosperity, and noticed thatthe 
divisions in each of the great parties were greater 
than those which separate the country itself into 
opposing political camps, Thus, Stalwarts and 
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lle saw in the absolute tolerance of 
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Half-Breeds he found much more bitter toward 
each other than Republicans and Democrats, while 
both parties had in their ranks advocates as well 
as opponents of civil-service and revenue and 
other national reforms. He was strongly impress 


ed with the suppleness (it is his own phrase) of the 
Jesuits in adapting themselves to the manners of 
the country, by the discovery in their College at 
Georgetown, D. C., of areading-room open to all 
their pupils, full of newspapers of all political 
complexions and of every shade of opivion— 
something that he frankly admits could not be 
found in France in a school or college of any 
or of He protests energetically 
against the exclusion of religious instruction 


creed none. 
from Girard College, and points to it as a warn- 
ing against the rapid exclusion of the clergy 
from instruction in France. 

On the other hand, it pleased him that a Phila 
delphia new: paper, in a notice of his own book 
on ‘The Poor of Paris,’ spoke very sbarply of 
the want of just such care of the poor in Phila- 
delphia as that exercised by the religious orders 
in Paris, and by laymen and women under their 
direction. His visit tothe prisons in Philadel- 
phia satisfied him that his wide experience of 
similar institutions abroad was largely repro- 
duced in the familiar traits of the professional 
criminals bere. In Boston he compared the ele- 
mentary public schools with the schools of Paris, 
and found really very little in the methods of 
instruction to the credit of the former, in spite 
of their great reputation ; but their school rooms 
were much better and the employment of women 
as teachers seemed to him a very great ad 
vantage. The English and Latin High Schools 
he put upon the same footing as the best 
French colleges, with the advantage of abso- 
lute freedom of access to all classe; and both 
sexes. In proof of the sad results of the lack 
of religious instruction, he was furnished with 
numerous instances of graduates of the pub- 
lic who had gone to the bad —the 
women easily tempted to dissolute lives, the men 
to irregular habits. But on this point we should 
have been glad to learn the names, character, 
and religious tenees of his informants. In 
New York M. d’Haussonville visited, under po 
lice care, the worst parts of the city, and the pri- 
sons and other public asylums on tbe islands. 
These he found very bad in many respects, while 
the Children’s Aid Society seemed to him the 
most promising ally for real reform of the 
classes within its reach. 

From his study of these philantbropic ques- 
tions, as well as from his social amusements, M. 
d’Haussonville boldly turned to the West to make 
a hurried trip of eighteen days to San Francisco. 
Outward bound he fell in with a young Mormon 
just returning from a mission abroad, and was 
favored with the sight of a Mormon household, 
with its five wives and thirty children, on which 
he builds a very satisfactory picture of domestic 
life in Salt Lake. This is followed by an unusu- 
ally full and fair account of the Mormon Church 
—more so than could have been expected of a 
Frenchman having strong opinions of the power 
of the Gatholic Church in state and home. 

Returning by way of the Southern Pacific 
route, he observed with great interest the traces 
of the old Spanish settlers, and the sharp con- 
trast between the rich country of Southern Cali- 
fornia and the deserts beyond, recalling Egypt 
and the desert of the East. At St. Louis he tried 
to revive his boyish reading of Chateaubriand, 
but ‘ Atala’ was hard to find in the busy, smoky, 
foggy city. His voyage home supplied leisure 
for a chapter of general observations, in which 
he attributes American success to the home-life 
and religious faith which underlie al) classes of 
the country, much more than to mere material 
advantages. He mourns over the fact that 


scbools 





The Nation. 


France lost its hold upon its old colonies, and has 
left so little trace of its former power and domi- 
nion. 


Das Fest und Stitte. Nach 
den Berichten der Alten und den Ergebnissen 
der deutschen Ausgrabungen. Von Adolf 
Boetticher. Berlin: Julius Springer; New 
York : B. Westermann & Co. 


Olympia, seine 


It may safely be said that no one of the recent 
excavations of ancient sites more fully deserved 
success, or has more fully attained it, than the 
German excavation of Olympia. The undertak- 
ing was suggested to the present Emperor of 
Germany more than thirty years ago by Ernst 
Curtius, who alone, of the many scholars who 
have wished that it might be done, has seen his 
wish accomplished under bis own superintend- 
It was planned with the utmost care by 
the best science of the time, and the work was 
executed with the same knowledge and thorougb- 
It was made a matter of special arrange 
ment with the Greek Government, and the work 
was carried on jointly by commissioners ap- 


ence, 


ness. 


pointed from the two countries. It was, as has 

been repeatedly said by those concerned in it, 
the first great work of peace taken up by the 
Government of Germany after the war which 
made it a united people, and may be looked 
upon as a sort of memorial of the unification 
and a pledge of its peaceful aims. There was no 
serious calamity in the course of the five years 
of the work to the persons engaged or to the 
treasures discovered ; and the results are a full 
satisfaction of the hopes that led to the choice 
of Olympia as a place to be excavated. 

It would be impossible here to give any ade 
quate account of these results, and a bare men- 
tion of the bundreds of inscriptions, statues, and 
reliefs, of the thousands of coins and objects in 
terracotta and in bronze, would be of no value. 
A few of the more striking single discoveries, 
whether of objects of art or of interesting facts, 
may serve better to give an idea of the import 
ance of the work done. The only known origi- 
nal works from two famous sculptors—one a 
contemporary and rival of Pheidias, the other 
his greatest successor—have been brought to 
light in very fair condition by this excavation : 
the Nike (Victory) of Paionios (to whose hand or 
design, perhaps, also the figures from the east 
pediment of the Zeus temple are to be attributed), 
and the Hermes of Praxiteles, which latter has 
been generally recognized as the most valuable 
work of art discovered since the Venus of Melos 
The statuary of the two pediments of the Zeus 
temple form an intermediate step between 
those of AZgina and those of the Parthenon, so 
that the history of Greek sculpture has now its 
greatest gap filled up. The first known building 
of circular form, with a ring of pillars enclosing 
a portico around it, on Greek soil is the Philip- 
peion, the remains of which were found just in- 
side the western wall of the Altis. The first 
known instance of anything like a real arch of 
Greek building is the vaulted passage from the 
Altis to the Stadion. The foundations and parts 
of the pillars of the oldest known temple in 
Greece—the Heraion—were laid bare, and the 
striking fact that its columns were originally of 
wood, and were gradually, as they decayed, re- 
placed in stone (a fact which Pausanias suggests 
by incidentally mentioning that in his day one 
of the pillars was of oak) seems established by 
the varying styles of the stone capitals found. 
A newstyle of construction, also, was discovered 
—stone-work overlaid with a cover of molded and 
baked clay, of which other examples have since 
been found on the sites of Greek cities in south- 
eastern Sicily and Italy. Proofs of the use of color 
on terracotta and on stone, both in scu)pture and 
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in architecture, were found in an abundance 
and excellence of preservation far beyond any- 
thing known before, so that the rules cf the art 
can now be fairly studied. Various evidences 
came to light of the common sense of the Greeks 
even in the domain of art. They were not 
bound rigidly by rules, but freely varied the 
material, the ground-plan, the number of pillars, 
the position and form of steps, the interior ar- 
rangements, according to the requirements of 
the position or use of the building. 

Adolf Boetticher, one of the architects em- 
ployed for a time in the work, has given us in 
‘Olympia’ the first connected account of it 
aside from the official record. The book, he 
says, is designed not for the learned in such 
matters, but for educated people in all spheres 
of life who are interested in classical antiquity. 
Accordingly, a considerable part (one-fifth) of 
the book is given up to an account of the ancient 
festival, the games, the judges, the sacred rites, 
etc.—matter derived from the literature of an- 
tiquity, but to which no special addition has 
been made by this exploration. Atter this, the 
history of the place is given briefly in four 
chronological periods, under each of which the 
objects discovered belonging to it, whether of 
architecture, sculpture, or whatever else, are 
described and discussed. There are fifteen plates 
(several of them on steel) and seventy- four wood- 
cut illustrations in the text. On the whole, the 
author has done his work very well. It is a little 
disappointing to be told here and there that the 
plan of the work forbids further detail, perhaps 
where one would especially desire it; but so 
much interesting matter is given that we will 
not complain of this. Boetticher has his own 
opinions, and dves not hesitate to express them, 
differing several times from the opinion of bis 
superior officers in their official report, and 
giving his reasons for it. Sometimes be makes 
a little slip, as when he says (p. 135) that Pin- 
dar’s spirit was saddened by the attitude of his 
native city in regard to the Persian war as early 
as his twentieth year, which was ten vears or 
more before the first invasion of Greece; or 
when he speaks (p. 352) of the choragic monu- 
ment of Lysikrates, a windowless building some 
six feet in diameter, as having been Lord 
Byron’s “ Wohnzimmer ” when he was in Athens. 
It is amusing also to compare his statement (p. 
508) that whoever denies the existence of bype- 
thral temples in Greece is all abroad in the his- 
tory of Greek architecture, with the somewhat 
conflicting one in Von Reber’s ‘ History of An- 
cient Art’ (Am. translation, p. 214, note), that 
‘the existence of a so-called hypzethron is inad- 
missible from the point of view both of design 
and of structure.” But these are trifles ; the 
book, as a whole, is full of valuable and interest- 
ing matter. It would well deserve translation 
into English, if only the translator could have 
liberty, and be judiciously guided to omit some 
portions and to make additions elsewhere from 
the official reports of the exploration. We have 
noticed only a few misprints; but the author or 
the publisher ought to have a warm seat re- 
served for him in the purgatory of those who 
give us books without an index. 
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